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Language for the Deaf Child 


By HELEN FULKERSON INGLE 


Language Is A Tool 
Tina of the deaf realize that 


language teaching cannot be con- 

fined to a certain period on the pro- 
gram, but that it conditions all that a deaf 
child learns, in school and out. If we think 
of language as a tool to express the needs, 
feelings, and thoughts of the child, and not 
as a garment of universal pattern to be im- 
posed on each child, we have the keynote 
of language teaching to the deaf. 

The first requisite of language teaching 
is appreciation on the part of the teacher. 
When she herself is conscious of the beauty 
and the power of language, she will of 
necessity impress some of this feeling on 
her pupils. This consciousness of language, 
naturally possessed by some individuals, 
accounts for the ability of such persons to 
use language and to get its use from others, 
although they may have little technical 
knowledge of grammar or of the niceties 
of sentence structure. 

Any conscientious teacher, of course, 
recognizes the necessity of a certain analyti- 
cal approach; and there is a fund of infor- 
mation contributed by teachers in our spe- 
cial field, who have classified language 
principles, analyzed grammatical forms, 
and compiled outlines of methods of teach- 
ing language to the deaf. 





1The best known of these outlines are: “First Les- 
sons in English,” Caroline Sweet; “Language Stories 
and Drills,’ Croker, Jones and Pratt; “Outline of 
Language for Deaf Children,” Edith M. Buell; 
“Straight Language for the Deaf,” Edith Fitzgerald: 
“Logical System of Language Teaching,” by Marietta 
Rector Vinson. To these may be added “Function 
Symbols,” by George Wing, American Annals of the 
Deaf, July, 1885; and “A Verb Type Method of 
Language Instruction,” James N. Orman: Annals, 
September, 1938, 


Teachers of the deaf have, on the whole, 
done a fine piece of work, and ours is a 
profession to which it is an honor to be- 
long. Many of the educators in this special 
field have pioneered ideas that the general 
field of education has adopted (and taken 
credit for!). Vocational training, speech 
correction, the teaching of “silent reading” 
were all originated in our field, although 
they have not always borne their present 
nomenclature. 

The “giants” in our profession did the 
pioneering and set us on our course; but 
times and manners change, and not all the 
language techniques evolved by them are 
suitable for our time. 


We Need Less Teaching of Principles 
And More Comprehension of Meaning 


Recent trends in the general field of edu- 
cation, psychological studies of the child’s 
natural method of learning, a number of 
years teaching experience, and a natural 
distaste for too formal an approach to this 
teaching, have all resulted in my belief that 
far too much time is spent in the teaching 
of language in our schools for the deaf, 
and that too little time is given for the com- 
prehension of it. There is too much stereo- 
typed repetition of “language principles,” 
and not enough spontaneous expression, 
not enough growth in the use of natural 
language through appreciation and under- 
standing. 

This does not mean that I approve a hap- 
hazard method of teaching, or that I expect 
a deaf child to “just grow” into use of 
language. But I believe that we can greatly 
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reduce the large number of language prin- 
ciples which we now impose on immature 
deaf children. For deaf children, as a 
group, are immature in language growth. 

A study of recent public school books 
which are adaptable to our pupils’ needs 
shows an enormous amount of vocabulary 
and a surprising scarcity of “language prin- 
ciples.” These books are based on the in- 
terests and experiences of childhood, and 
the trend seems to be to make the language 
conform even more closely to the language 
needs of the child. I think we should study 
the language needs of our deaf children 
and base our teaching on these needs rather 
than on our conscientious standards of 
adult language. 


From the Field of General Education 


I submit the following quotations from 
the field of general education to back my 
plea: 

GariBaLpi M. Lapo.ta, Principal of Pub- 
lic School No. 174, Brooklyn, New York: 


I was asked to speak about the problems of 
teaching English in the lower grades and I re- 
tort by saying that there is only one problem with 
two angles: the unreality of our practices and 
the impossibility of our standards. English teach- 
has been a failure because we have set up 
too high standards and because what we teach is 
far removed from the lives of children. My solu- 
tion is that we reverse the practice of having 
adults set standards. Let the children develop 
standards as they go along. My solution is fur- 
ther to make our school practices conform to the 
reality of the children’s lives. Our texts must be 
based on situations that children understand, and 
must be written in language that is the children’s 
language, the living idiom of their play and in- 
terests. The correction of their written and spoken 
speech should take cognizance of the fact that 
there is such a thing as the language of child- 
hood, and what is more to the point, that there 
is an incapacity on the part of children to under- 
stand the refinements of speech and writing as 
worked out by authoritarian adults.’ 


James E. Evans, Director of Instruction 
and Research, Public Schools, St. Joseph, 


Missouri: 


y 
ing 


Perhaps one reason for the dearth of inves- 
tigations which contribute to our knowledge of 
the order in which things should be taught is the 








*<Problems of Teaching English in the Elementary 
Schools,” The Elementary English Review, May, 1939. 
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fact that the whole question of grade placement 
in language has proved a baffling problem. The 
error studies and the testing programs alike have 
shown that overlap of ability from grade to grade 
is almost one hundred per cent, while the range 
of ability within any given grade is enormous, 
In language skills there are no distinct grades of 
ability. The continued effort to grade-place ma- 
terials, in the light of the such evidence, is ob- 
viously futile. If there are any hierarchies of 
difficulty in the language skill to be mastered— 
and the writer believes that there are—the re- 
search of the next few years ought, so far as 
placement is concerned, to be concentrated on 
technique for placing pupils rather than on con- 
tent. The present situation in language instrue- 
tion is extremely wasteful of the time of the more 
able pupils, and at the same time demands the 
impossible from pupils at the bottom of the abil- 
ity scale. We find the term “functional grammar” 
used a great deal, but the manner of its use 
suggests that the usual practice is simply to label 
as “formal” what one doesn’t like and as “fune- 
tional” what one does like. Investigations should 
be made to discover what, if any, knowledge of 
grammar is functional and indispensable in the 
language activities of the school child. 

“But,” I can hear many a teacher of the 
deaf protesting, “these educators are speak- 
ing of the normal child, not one with the 
handicap of deafness.” These same teachers 
would be the first to object were I to say 
that the broad, general principles of educa- 
tion and psychology are incapable of ap- 
plication to our deaf children. Why not be 
willing, then, to give these beliefs, many of 
them proved in research laboratories, a fair 
trial, at least? As long as we ignore the 
findings in the general field of educational 
research, so long will our special field suffer 
a lag. 


Fit Language Teaching to the 
Child’s Needs 


In enlarging upon my theory of the im 
portance of fitting language teaching to the 
needs of the child, I shall limit my discus 
sion to the intermediate grades, since the 
greater part of my teaching experience has 
been in the intermediate department. The 
criticism that our intermediate departments 
in schools for the deaf are weak has a cer 
tain justification. One reason, no doubt 


3«Needed Research in Language Composition anf 
Grammar,” The Elementary English Review, March 
1939, 
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is that, in getting the deaf child started on 
his difficult road to learning, more time 
and thought have been spent on the plan- 
ning of beginning work than on_inter- 
mediate work. Another, and more impor- 
tant reason, I think, is that we crowd too 
much into the intermediate grades. Most 
of the necessary principles for the frame- 
work of simple language have been given 
the deaf child in the primary grades, and 
instead of crowding more principles into 
the intermediate grades, we should provide 
opportunity for the child to use the lan- 
guage principles already learned in the ex- 
pression of his growing interests, and to 
absorb a great deal of language before ex- 
pression is demanded. These are the years 
in the deaf child’s education when the pres- 
entation of a great deal of language for 
comprehension is of more importance than 
the drilling on new principles. 

Of course, the work of the primary 
grades is the foundation of intermediate 
work, and the commonly accepted proce- 
dure of language teaching in the primary 
department falls pretty well within the 
philosophy of teaching here advocated, 
with the possible criticism that too many 
language principles are included. 

The fresh impetus received from the 
teaching of silent reading has loosened the 
bonds which formerly limited the deaf 
child’s vocabulary to words he could speak. 
On the other hand, the oral method of 
teaching has opened another field of con- 
cept building, through the ability to see 
language spoken in school and outside, 
associated with objects and experiences, 
before he is required to speak, read or 
write this language. No one, not blind by 
prejudice, can deny the influence of lip 
reading on vocabulary building and com- 
prehension of language. 


Reading Is Most Important 


Language and reading are so_inter- 
dependent that it is difficult to know where 
one ends and the other begins. Reading 
seems to afford the most practical sub- 
stitute for hearing in the acquisition of lan- 
guage. After the foundation of a fairly 
simple and practical vocabulary is built, 
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repetition of this vocabulary is afforded 
through “experience charts,” pre-primers 
and primers. 

The large number of books now avail- 
able affords a wide field of simple reading 
material, beautifully illustrated. It is no 
longer necessary that special books be 
written for the deaf child. Text books al- 
ready on the market, covering stories of all 
types, and social studies, scaled to child- 
hood vocabulary for the primary and lower 
grades, challenge the interest of the deaf 
child and meet his chronological and psy- 
chological needs. 

The child should have access to as many 
books within the range of his understand- 
ing as can be squeezed out of the school 
budget. Of far more importance than mod- 
ern school buildings, desirable though they 
may be, are adequate library facilities 
throughout the school. 

Alexander Graham Bell saitl, “I would 
have a deaf child read books in order to 
learn the language, instead of learning the 
language in order to read books. . . . Com- 
prehension always precedes expression. . . . 
A child must learn a language before he 
uses it... . The duller a pupil is, the more 
necessary is that repetition [of language].”* 


Provide a Background of Experience 

The provision for a rich “experience 
background” is necessary to make reading 
and language meaningful. The day when 
a superintendent was afraid to allow his 
pupils to leave the schoolroom is past. Al- 
though many educators still shy from the 
terms “activity school,” and “child centered 
school,” schools based on some such phil- 
osophy are the ones in which language will 
best flourish. 

Again, I quote from the field of general 
education. Miss Dora V. Situ, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, says: 

The daily experiences of boys and girls, indi- 
vidually and collectively, their play life and their 
work life, reveal intimate sources and situations 
for expression as yet untouched in the vast major- 
ity of schools. . . . I am almost ready to say that 
the best single test of success in the teaching 


‘From an address before the Conference of Execu- 
tives of Schools for the Deaf, 1888. Reprinted in the 
VoutTa Review, April, 1929. 
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of composition is how much the children in any 
given class room have to talk about, and how 
much chance they have to talk about it.° 


Schools for the deaf have recognized this 
source of language material in their use of 
“news” and “journals,” but too often they 
have demanded language for these exer- 
cises without seeing to it that there were 
experiences to relate. The children in our 
intermediate grades are interested in every- 
thing about them. This interest should be 
encouraged and vitalized by giving them 
experience, and vocabulary to interpret it. 


The Unit Plan 


The unit plan is of value in the inter- 
mediate grades because it may be integrated 
not only with art, language and reading, 
but with our pupils’ specialized needs in 
speech and lip reading. 

A year ago last fall, my school work cen- 
tered around the farm unit, which was se- 
lected because it grew out of the real inter- 
ests of the pupils, all of whom lived in rural 
communities, many of them having lived on 
farms. I had given them diaries when they 
left school at the end of the previous year. 
One little girl came back with her diary 
full of details of her summer vacation ex- 
periences. I knew that this particular child 
was incapable of using the language of her 
diary, but decided to check on her and the 
other children’s comprehension of its con- 
tents. 

I planned to make this test by means of 
a series of “reading charts,” asking the 
pupils to draw pictures to illustrate each 
chart. They were very much interested in 
the charts for a few days; then several be- 
gan discussing their personal experiences 
and drawing pictures to illustrate them. 
Taking this lead as my cue, I decided to 
launch my unit. 

I introduced new vocabulary through 
informal conversation (or lip reading) and 
used this vocabulary as the basis for my 
speech work. I had recently introduced 
spelling, “as the brothers and _ sisters 
spelled,” and the new vocabulary was used 
in spelling drill. 


5«American Youth and English,” quoted in the 
Elementary School Journal, January, 1937. 
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The unit plan lends itself particularly 
well to language teaching, especially “con- 
nected language,” and reading. The chil- 
dren’s personal experiences on the farm 
were written up under “word pictures,” as 
used by Miss Buell in her language books. 
The pupils were familiar with this type of 
exercise, as it had been used in their lan- 
guage work the year before. 


Word Pictures 

Some of the “word pictures” asked for 
were: Feeding the Chickens, Threshing, 
Making a Garden, and Shucking Corn. 

Original stories which had been sug- 
gested by pictures of farm life were written 
by the pupils. 

The youngsters even tried their hand at 
writing a rhyme. They had learned one 
called, The Farmer, which they para- 
phrased, for, as the boys said, “the girls 
are not farmers,” and so I suggested that 
they change their rhyme to one about the 
farmer’s wife. 

The rhyme learned was: 


The Farmer 
I sell butter, I sell cheese; 
T sell honey made by bees; 
I sell corn and I sell wheat; 
Big red apples, round and sweet. 


The children’s paraphrase was: 


The Farmer’s Wife 


I make butter; I make cheese; 

I eat honey made by bees. 

I use corn and I use wheat 

For bread and cakes, round and sweet. 


Below are some examples of the pupils’ 
work, showing the differences in expression. 


E. J. is twelve years old, and profoundly | 


He has normal intel- 


deaf from birth. 


ligence. He has been in school four years. | 


He wrote: 
Feeding the Chickens 


Mother fed some corn to the chickens. Some 
hens ran to get the corn. They ate the corn. 

The chickens looked for some worms. 

The rooster said “Cock-a-doodle-do.” 


R. K., thirteen, and hard of hearing from | 
He is a “borderline” case, too | 
deaf to get along in public school, but with | 


infancy. 


(Continued on page 690) 
®°The Music Hour: Kindergarten and First Grade, 
Silver-Burdette. 
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Chronological Age Groupings 


By Cary F. Smitn, M.A. 


OST residential schools for the 
M deaf, I believe, have parties, social 

hours, literary societies, athletic 
associations, or general get-togethers for the 
more advanced pupils, and usually the low- 
er grade pupils are excluded from these 
gatherings. Likewise, similar occasions are 
arranged for the lower graders, and the up- 
per graders are barred. This homogeneous 
grouping is perhaps psychologically and 
socially desirable, but the question always 
arises: What is to be the basis for a divid- 
ing line between the two groups? 

Admittedly or otherwise, most schools 
for the deaf are still bound hand and foot 
to the idea of grading pupils: 4A Grade; 
6 Oral Grade; 9B Grade; 10 Aural I Grade, 
and so on, to an almost endless number of 
classifications. Perhaps that explains why, 
when the question arises as to which pupils 
are eligible to attend some social function 
or to become members of a certain group, 
the dividing line is most often some particu- 
lar academic grade. 

The regrettable thing about such a di- 
viding line is that inevitably there must be 
some exceptions made to the rule. John, 
aged 17, well matured, is in the fourth 
grade, because his father and mother live 
in an isolated part of the state and did not 
know, until four or five years ago, that 
there was such a thing as a school for the 
deaf. Mary, aged 15, an attractive, viva- 
cious girl, is in the 6B Grade because Mary 
has many ideas of her own about things, 
but never has time or ambition to assimilate 
some of the ideas the teachers are forever 
trying to get her to grasp. Tom, aged 13, 
a thin, pale, mentally superior child, is in 
the 8A Grade, and leads his classmates 
scholastically, but shuns them socially in 
favor of the sixth graders. Perhaps most 
“decision makers” would say, out of the 
softness of their hearts, that John and Mary 
should be allowed to attend the social and 
other gatherings of the advanced group be- 
cause they are of the same size and age. 


Tom should also associate with the older 
pupils, because he has earned the honor 
academically. However, Amy is the same 
age as Mary, and Tony is the same age 
as Tom. “If they can do so-and-so, why 
can’t [?” is the follow-up question that em- 
barrasses the teacher, and, perhaps, in the 
end causes hatred and tears. 

School officials usually agree that the 
school should approach so-called life situa- 
tions so far as possible, and the school life 
should be arranged so as to pave the way 
for the after-school life. That being true, 
it seems that it would be judicious to base 
the dividing line between the two groups 
on chronological age rather than academic 
grade. 

Residents of the United States become 
voters, automobile drivers, lawful appli- 
cants for marriage licenses, eligible candi- 
dates for army, naval and aviation training 
or service, eligible candidates for civil serv- 
ice positions, and their own bosses, upon 
attaining a certain age. In most of the above 
classifications, academic ability is of sec- 
ondary importance, or of no importance 
at all. Mental giants and morons are in 
the same category; each must await a speci- 
fied birthday before attaining certain rights 
and privileges. It seems the schools should 
follow this accepted idea rather than a 
more or less artificial practice. 

The question may be asked: How may 
this idea be put into practice? One way 
to initiate such a basis for grouping would 
be to have each teacher, or home room 
teacher, ascertain the age of each child. 
Suppose the groupings were based on the 
following ages: 16 and up, senior group; 
12, through 15, junior group; up to 11, 
primary group; then the teacher could pre- 
sent each eligible pupil with a certified 
pass of some kind that would guarantee ad- 
mission into his respective group. Natural- 
ly, the senior and junior groups would be 
the only ones to be certified, for the pri- 

(Continued on page 698) 
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Busman’s Holiday Ill 


By Harriet MontTAGuE 


A California Ranch House 


Y sister and I spent two days on 
the ranch of Mr. Robert Work at 
San Miguel. Mrs. Work is a pil- 


lar of the Volta Bureau’s Roundabouts, and 
we had been corresponding eight years, but 
had never met. Johnita Work, her deaf 
daughter, now ten, has appeared so often 
in the pages of the Vo_ta Review that she 
is quite celebrated, and I felt that I was 
acquainted with the whole family through 
Mrs. Work’s graphic letters. I had met 
Johnita at Clarke School during a visit 
there in October, 1940, but she was on her 
homeward journey when I visited the ranch 
in June, and I did not see her. I saw all 
the other Works, however, and liked them 
on sight. 

The ranch is a wonderful place, 3,000 
acres in cattle and wheat. The house is in 
a valley between brown hills. Although it 
was built only three years ago, it has al- 
ready a settled look, as it is on the same 
ground as the old one, and there is a long 
avenue of big trees across the front of it. 
It is the kind of ranch house you read 
about in books — a big, rambling, one- 
storied adobe, with big rooms, big win- 
dows, a big fireplace in the living room, 
and a wide outlook in every direction. It 
is spread out over so much ground that 
you have to do a deal of walking inside of 
it to get from one section to another, and 
perhaps that is why all the Works are slim. 

Inside, the house is as modern as day 
after tomorrow, with Venetian blinds, de 
luxe bathrooms, streamlined bedroom suites 
straight out of Modernage, and a huge 
kitchen with every electrical gadget you 
could possibly imagine. These are con- 
trasted pleasantly with old walnut furni- 
ture and three generations of household 
odds and ends, such as only a settled family 
can accumulate. Both Mr. and Mrs. Work 
are California born and bred, and both of 


them grew up in the county in which their 
children are now growing. 


The Whole Family Helps 
the Deaf Child 


The thing that interested me most in the 
kitchen was not the electric stove nor the 
Mixmaster, but a wall slate along one side 
of the breakfast alcove, where Mrs. Work 
could write things for Johnita, or draw pic- 
tures whenever Johnita needed to have 
something illustrated or explained. The 
house was full of Johnita. A closet bulged 
with her workbooks and scrapbooks, and 
there were some handmade nature books 
to which everybody contributed. When- 
ever a new bird is sighted around the house, 
Johnita is called to see it, if possible; then 
a picture of it is found and pasted in the 
bird book, or a sketch is made, no matter 
how weird, and a description written, with 
any facts culled from other books, or called 
to mind extemporaneously. A similar flow- 
er book was begun, and these homemade 
nature studies were far more interesting 
than many elaborate printed ones. 

All the Works work. Mr. Work is large, 
slow-moving, gentle. Mrs. Work is quick 
and darting. Both of them are definite and 
both are hospitable to the core. There are 
three other children besides Johnita: Mar- 
got, sixteen, and starting to college this 
vear; Roberta, thirteen; and George, four. 
All the family have a hand in running the 
house and the ranch. The girls have regular 
chores and get paid for doing them. Margot 
likes housekeeping, but Roberta prefers to 
ride after the cows and bring them home for 
milking; and she was turning a speculative 
eye on the harvester the day we were 
there, and wondering why she couldn’t cut 
the oats as well as the man who was get- 
ting $3.50 a day for doing it, which was a 
good deal more than she received for wash- 
ing the dishes. Both Margot and Roberta 
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have portable radios, bought with money 
they earned. 

While the Works have taken automobiles 
in their stride, they are still a family on 
horseback, and the children generally ride 
without benefit of saddle. George, the four- 
year-old, has to be lifted on a horse, but 
once there he sticks. He has been riding 
since he was a year and a half old, and 
when he fell off once, at the age of two, his 
tears were not for the fall but for fear he 
would not be allowed on the horse again. 

George is a capable person. After he 
and Bert have driven the cows home, he 
proceeds in a business like fashion to milk, 
with his own little stool and his own little 
pail, and his own system. He is so small 
he cannot bridge the distance between the 
source of the milk and the pail if he braces 
the pail in the usual way between his knees, 
so he had to hold it up with one hand and 
milk with the other. When his arms get 
tired, he changes hands, but he keeps at it 
until he fills the pail, and he will not drink 
any milk except that which he has drawn 
from the cow with his own hands. After 
watching George at his milking, I was no 
longer astonished at the accomplishments 
of any member of the House of Work, and 
I feel confident that Johnita will fulfill the 


high expectations the family has of her. 


San Francisco 


Mrs. Work drove us to Paso Robles, 
where we took the train for San Francisco. 
We had only one day in that enchanted 
city, but we did all the things I most like 
to do there. We climbed hills on foot to 
see the city and the bay; we rode down 
hills on cable cars; we sat on the cars while 
the conductors turned them around by hand 
on little turntables, and then rode up again. 
We shopped and window-shopped on Grant 
Street. We took a car to the beach and 
lunched at Cliff House, and then we lay 
on the sand and watched the seals lazing on 
the rocks. We took a car to the Presidio 
and walked around there; and then we 
climbed under a fence and walked some 
more until we came to Golden Gate Bridge; 
and we walked half way across the bridge 
and back. We had tea at the Round House, 
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the delightful café built out on the bridge, 
with many windows opening on the Bay 
and the Golden Gate. 

I saw both bridges for the first time, 
and was relieved to find they had not en- 
tirely done away with the ferries, which I 
love. Coming away at last, we ferried to 
Oakland under the Bay Bridge, with its 
long strand of lights, and I saw the lovely 
sky line of San Francisco at dusk. No mat- 
ter where I roam nor where I stop, San 
Francisco will always be the city of my 
heart, enthroned along with New York, per- 
haps, but always enthroned. 


Utah and Nebraska Roundabouters 


That was the end of California for me, 
for when I woke again I was in Nevada, 
and that evening I was in Utah. The train 
stopped for an hour in Ogden, and I was 
pleased to find some more Roundabouters 
at the station to see me: Captain and Mrs. 
J. Worthen Proctor, and Bobby, their eight 
year old son. They took me for a drive 
around Ogden, a beautiful city at the foot 
of breath-taking mountains. The school 
for the deaf is in the heart of the city, and 
we had time for a brief stop there, and a 
call on Dr. Russell, the new Superintendent. 
I was very happy to see the Proctors again, 
and to note Bobby’s development, for he 
was only a little boy of four when they 
visited the Volta Bureau. Mrs. Proctor has 
written some valuable articles for the 
Votta Review about her auricular work 
with Bobby, who is now attending the Utah 
School. The Roundabouts surely cement 
friendships. I met Roundabout members 
every place I stopped on this trip, in nine 
different states, and all of them seemed like 
old friends. 

I spent two days in Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, to see my own family, or those of 
the present generation who live there. My 
Nebraska relatives have always supplied 
the settled and established element in our 
peripatetic clan, and there are still persons 
in Grand Island who remember my mother 
and father and recali my doings at the age 
of three. 

Another Roundabout family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Loren Mills, met me in Grand Island, 
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and drove me to their home in Lincoln. 
We had a regular Roundabout reunion 
there, for Mr. and Mrs. Benedict, who were 
members of the very first group letter 
(launched in 1933), came to supper with 
their two sons. Both the Benedict boys are 
fine looking, intelligent and well bred, and 
it was a pleasure to meet them. Frank, the 
deaf one, now twelve, has been in the Lin- 
coln Day School seven years, and his lip 
reading and language are good. He has 
fine supple hands and good muscular co- 
ordination, rather remarkable in a boy his 
age, and I should think he would do some- 
thing worth while in an artistic direction 
some day. Still another Roundabout mem- 
ber appeared, Mrs. Kenneth Vanderkolk, 
with little Linda Lou, who has the most 
amazing spoken and written vocabulary | 
have ever encountered in a deaf child of 
nine. She fairly bubbles with questions, 
and is on tiptoe to learn new words. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Mills took 
me sight seeing around Lincoln, and we 
went up in the tower of the beautiful state 
capitol. Toward evening, they drove me 
to Omaha, and I took the train for Kansas 
City. 

The Convention 


At Mexico, Missouri, I changed to the 
bus for Fulton, and on the bus were June 
Probyn of the Hartford School, just ar- 
rived from Wisconsin, and Dr. Fusfeld of 
Gallaudet College, just arrived from Wash- 
ington, D. C. And from then on, the Con- 
vention afforded unlimited opportunity for 
seeing old friends. 

I imagine that even the most serious- 
minded of conference goers get more satis- 
faction out of meeting their friends than 
they do from attending programs. I do, 
anyhow. I met people I had not seen in 
years and years, including my very first 
teacher of lip reading, Miss Patti Palmer, 
now Principal of the Mississippi School, 
who gave me my first lip reading lessons 
one summer when she was teaching at Ful- 
ton, Missouri. I was much flattered when 
she recognized me on the street, as we had 
not met since I was eighteen. But, for that 
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matter, | recognized her, too, without any 
difficulty whatever. 

It was pleasant to see again all the teach- 
ers from Oklahoma and Texas and the Kan- 
sas City Day School that I had met on my 
journey west. A whole delegation of par- 
ents came from Kansas City, too, including 
Mr. and Mrs. Keltner, Mrs. Reynolds and 
Mrs. Graner, and we all had lunch together 
and renewed acquaintance. It was fun to 
make appointments for lunch or breakfast 
with this person and that: breakfast with 
June Probyn; breakfast with Josephine 
Bennett of the Lexington School; lunch 
with Mrs. E. C. Evans, State Agent for the 
Deaf and the Blind of Iowa. Mrs. Evans 
was another Roundabout member I had 


been anxious to meet, for we have been’ 


corresponding ten years. She has a deaf 
daughter, now grown and out in the world, 
holding her own among the hearing, study- 
ing commercial art in New York, and man- 
aging her own life. As Mrs. Evans spends 
a good deal of her time advising parents 
of deaf children, it is encouraging to know 
that she has proved all she teaches, for she 
has traveled every step of the hazardous 
journey of bringing up a deaf child. 

I sat with the Halls at the barbecue: 
Inis Hall of the Perkins Institution, and her 
brother and his wife from the Oklahoma 
School. Miss Hall is an inspiring person to 
know, for her work with the deaf-blind par- 
takes almost of the miraculous, and every 
time I see her with her pupils, or read 
about her work, I have renewed faith in 
human ability to achieve the impossible. 

I enjoyed seeing Roy Calhoun from the 
Arkansas School, whom I knew years ago 
at the Wright Oral in New York. He was 
all excited over a new hearing aid, which 
had brought the whole world of sound to 
him. He could hear all the lectures, and 
repeated for me at one session. I watched 
him during several of the meetings, and 
was interested to note that invariably he 
watched the speaker and listened, paying 
no attention to the sign interpreter, al- 
though he has been using signs ten years. 

One of the Volta Bureau. correspondents I 
met for the first time was Margaret Scyster 
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of the Illinois School, with whom I have 
exchanged letters for years. I attended 
several of her demonstrations with pre- 
school children, and I liked the way she 
guided the four-year-olds, showing them 
what to do, while at the same time allowing 
them plenty of individual initiative. 

Whenever I came into a room anywhere, 
I usually gravitated to Mary Numbers. 
That is the effect she has on people. I 
enjoyed being with her and her brother and 
sister, and with Dr. Hudgins of the Clarke 
School. They drove me out to the tourist 
camp, which was the most comfortable 
place in Fulton, and we sat on the grass 
and felt a real breeze for the only time 
that week. 

Mary Numbers and I ran away from the 
Convention one afternoon, and she drove 
me to Jefferson City to see the State Capitol. 
I was especially anxious to see the murals, 
for I was in Taos, New Mexico, fifteen 
years ago while the artists were painting 
them, and I wanted to see them on the 
walls. They were all there, works of all 
the Taos painters: Couse and Sharpe, Phil- 
lips and Dunton, Berninghaus, Blumen- 
schein and Ufer; and in two of Ufer’s pic- 
tures I recognized my husband, who posed 
for several of the pioneer figures. I liked 
seeing Thomas Benton’s much discussed 
mural in the Senate Lounge, too, the one 
that has stirred such terrific controversy 
ever since it was completed. 

The Convention was interesting, and | 
enjoyed it from first to last, in spite of 
terrific heat; but as I told about it in the 
August Votta Review, I shan’t describe it 
here. On Friday after the last meeting, 
Superintendent and Mrs. Cloud of the IIli- 
nois School kindly called for me and drove 
me and my bags to Jacksonville, where I 
visited three days in their attractive and 
hospitable home, and actually rested. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


Jacksonville is a beautiful town, very 
reminiscent of New England, with great, 
overhanging elm trees, big houses set far 
back from the street in the midst of beauti- 
ful lawns, and an air of cultured leisure, 
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probably derived from the many educa- 
tional establishments located there, al- 
though some say it is inherited from the 
New Englanders who went to the wilds of 
Illinois to found a college early in the 
nineteenth century. 

The School for the Deaf is most impres- 
sive, with beautiful buildings, both old and 
new. The older ones have the best features 
of Victorian architecture, with beautifully 
proportioned rooms, lofty ceilings, and tall, 
oval-topped windows and doors. The new 
ones offer all the solid, substantial values 
of good planning and up to date equipment. 
The auricular building is of especial inter- 
est. A large number of the pupils, almost 
a fourth of the entire enrollment, live and 
attend classes in this building. All the 
classrooms are equipped with group hear- 
ing aids, and all the children use their 
hearing aids all day long. 

Miss Bodycomb, Dean of the Pennsy]l- 
vania School, arrived in Jacksonville the 
same day I did, and Miss Scyster invited 
us to dinner and showed us all around the 
school grounds and through many of the 
buildings. 

Sunday I spent with Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Johnson, both teachers at the school, and 
both friends of mine by correspondence, 
though I had never seen either of them 
until we met in Fulton. Mr. Johnson has 
written several articles for the VoLta Re- 
view. Once a newspaperman, he gravitated 
to the school for the deaf for lip reading 
lessons, and stayed there to teach in the 
advanced department. Mrs. Johnson is 
supervising teacher in the acoustic depart- 
ment at the school. We had a lot of things 
to talk about. 

They took me to New Salem Village, the 
old pioneer town where Lincoln kept a 
store and was for a time postmaster. All 
the old houses and shops are being faith- 
fully rebuilt or reproduced—the blacksmith 
shop, the mill, the one-and two-room log 
houses, the cooperage, and even the old 
snake fences. We had dinner at the Wagon 
Wheel Inn, and told one another the stories 
of our lives: Afterwards we drove back to 
the Johnsons’ house in Jacksonville, and I 
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saw another life story unfolding. Mr. John- 
son is going to write about it some day in 
the VoLta Review, so I don’t want to 
scoop his story, but I can give a small pre- 
view of it. The house is the last word in 
modern equipment for the hard of hearing. 
The Johnsons wanted to adopt a baby, and 
before they could convince the child adop- 
tion authorities that hard of hearing per- 
sons were fit to bring up children, they 
built this house. It has door lights and 
telephone lights and a telephone amplifier; 
and it has a radio transmitter in the baby’s 
room, connected with a loudspeaker in the 
Johnsons’ bedroom, so they can hear every 
sound the baby makes. Unfortunately, it 
also enables Mrs. Johnson to hear every 
rooster that crows at 4 A. M., but that is a 
small price to pay for the privilege of rear- 
ing Betsy, who is now three and a half 
and a much idolized youngster. 

Monday, the Association’s 
School opened, and | attended classes all 
morning. They were in a big room in the 
Administration Building, with enormous 
French windows that let in all the breeze 
there was. It was not much, but it was 
supplemented by many electric fans. 

I attended only Dr. Hudgins’ class in 
speech and Miss Numbers’ class in acoustic 
training, but even on the first day it was 
apparent that the students liked them both 
and were ready to learn. “They asked in- 
telligent questions,” said Miss Numbers, 
summing it all up. 

Later in the session, Dr. Richard Silver- 
man, of Central Institute, gave a course in 
lip reading; Mr. Alan Crouter, of the Penn- 
sylvania School, gave one in language; and 
Dr. Powrie Doctor, of Gallaudet College, a 
course in reading. 

I was surprised to learn afterwards that 
representatives of twenty schools were 
among the summer school students, as the 
enrollment was smaller than it has often 
been in Association summer sessions. 

On Tuesday I said goodbye with real 
regret to Mr. and Mrs. Cloud, for they had 
made me very welcome in their home, and 
had given a really vacation-y windup to my 
long journey. I think Mrs. Cloud must 
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spend half her life making other people 
comfortable; she knows so well how to go 
about making a guest feel at home. 

She drove me to Springfield Tuesday, 
and I caught the train for Chicago, even 
having time en route to race through the 
Illinois State Capitol and admire its beauti- 
ful architecture. 

Chicago 

I had written one of the Roundabout 
mothers, Mrs. Evelyn Tetrev, that I would 
be in Chicago that evening, and she came 
to the Palmer House with Patty, her three- 
year-old daughter. Patty is a charmer, 
alert, attentive, responsive, and already be- 
ginning to read the lips. We had dinner at 
a Chinese restaurant, and then walked over 
to the Lake and sat on a bench and talked 
while Patty watched the boats. After a 
while, we walked back up Michigan Ave- 
nue, window-shopping toward the elevated 
station. I was impressed with the way 
Patty was allowed to run ahead freely. I 
was even somewhat anxious. 

“Won't she get too far ahead?” I asked. 

“She will stop when she comes to the 
curb,” said Patty’s mother. Sure enough, 
when we reached the corner, Patty was 
standing there waiting for us, and she took 
her mother’s hand to cross the street. 

“How did you teach her that?” I asked. 

“I just made her understand that unless 
she stops at the curb every time, I'll hold 
her hand every minute, and she hates to be 
held back, so she has learned to stop and 
not run across the street.” 

Once as she waited for us, Patty dropped 
her little purse and it rolled out into the 
street. She sprang after it, and her mother 
was upon her in an instant with a firm, 
“No, no.” Patty knew very well she was 
not to go into the street for anything, no 
matter what. Otherwise, she ran ahead at 
her own sweet will, stopping to look into 
shop windows as she chose. Mrs. Tetrev 
seemed very wise in her handling of the 
little girl. 

Mrs. Tetrev and Patty were the last 
roundabouters I met on this trip, and Chi- 
cago was my last stop, for the next day | 

(Continued on page 694) 
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Happy Thanksgiving! 
T’S coming soon, and right on its heels 
| is Christmas, and it seems as if we had 

just started the school term. At least, 
it does to this department, which can’t be 
called young any more, as it’s been romp- 
ing through the VoLta REVIEW a good 
many years. 

At Thanksgiving, as at Christmas, surely 
the whole school family should celebrate 
together, if this is possible. 

If the Assembly is “the heart of the 
school,” and it is, the theme of the school’s 
Thanksgiving can best be presented there. 
There the children can best be shown that 
celebrating Thanksgiving does not mean 
merely saying Thank You, but also doing 
deeds that spring from a thankful heart. 

This year, when so many children all 
over the world are in the midst of untold 
hardships, gifts for the Junior Red Cross, 
contributions of money, or knitting and 
clothing made for the Red Cross by the 
older girls, would constitute a fitting prep- 
aration. The gifts could be shown in the 
Assembly at the Thanksgiving féte. 

We like Assemblies that are festive, and 
if the leaves are all gone from your school 
campus by Thanksgiving, do trim up the 
hall in Thanksgiving colors, anyway, and 
have vegetables and fruit, and nuts, and a 
sheaf of grain, and chrysanthemums, on the 
platform, so that the children get a glimpse 
of what harvest time means. 

No better Bible selection can be found 
than the customary one, and it bears re- 
peating: Nehemiah, Chapter VIII, 10. Per- 


haps all the school could say this in concert. 

A Thanksgiving prayer is included in 
these pages. A Flag Drill would be appro- 
priate; also the “singing” of America and 
I Love America by the smaller children, 
and America the Beautiful by the older 
ones. An older pupil might read a few 
words of the President’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation, and smaller children could 
come up, one at a time, and tell what they 
are thankful for. 
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that proved extremely effective. Back of 


the “screen,” made of a big sheet, ordinary 
clothes with cardboard trimmings looked 
like elaborate costumes. 

You will think of your own better ways 
to celebrate, no doubt. All we are urging 
is that you celebrate just as elaborately as 
you can. 


Concerning Psychology 


The other afternoon after school it was 
warm and sunny, and some of us, snaking 
use of the garden chairs on the campus, 
were involved in a violent discussion. 

Our beloved Ex Supe came along, and we 
appealed to him. So he joined us. 
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We had been discussing the various col- 
lege courses we were taking. One teacher 
had been taking methods courses, and oth- 
ers insisted that methods courses are of 
little use to us who teach deaf children, 
since our special technique must be dif- 
ferent. 

“We can’t turn our backs on teacher 
dominated situations until our deaf chil- 
dren have language enough and speech 
enough, and lip reading enough to run their 
own situations,” somebody said. 

“I want to know what the best modern 
methods are, whether I can use them or 
not,” the first teacher said, “If I do any- 
thing in the classroom that is frowned on in 
best modern schools, I want to have a very 
good reason. Besides, I always get plenty 
of good suggestions I can use.” 

“We need lots of psychology courses,” 
another teacher declared. “I’ve had Psy- 
chology 1, and Psychology 42, and Psy- 
chology 37, and...” 

“For heaven’s sake!” our Faculty Miss 
Fixit cried. “Haven’t you learned yet that 
the psychology of our pupils is quite differ- 
ent from that of normally hearing chil- 
dren?” 

“Of course! The mind of an ordinary 
child who hears is open to outside influ- 
ences from babyhood,” somebody else said. 
“He hears his first sounds and his first 
words, and he talks from imitation, and he 
gets ideas, and...” 

“And the deaf child can’t do it that 
way!” announced Miss Fixit. “That makes 
all the difference. Doesn’t it, Dr. Ex?” 

“There again, it is well to know the nor- 
mal standards,” Dr. Ex said. “Take your 
Psychology courses, Miss T——, but re- 
member it will take constant additional 
study and observation on your part, after 
all your courses, to understand the special 
psychology of a little deaf child. Deaf 
children are different according to the de- 
gree of their deafness, and the age they 
lost their hearing, and the intelligence and 
understanding of those who have had them 
in charge from babyhood.” 

“Or you might buy a book on ‘deaf psy- 
chology,’ written by some one who never 
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had a deaf child in 
his charge,” some- 
body suggested. 

“Tt’s the awful 
Shut-Outness!” one 
of the _ teachers 
sighed. “Deaf chil- 
dren are shut out 
of so many things.” 
“Maybe I didn’t 
realize this at the Boy Scout Jamboree,” a 
man teacher said. “Our deaf boys couldn't 
join in some of the games because they sim- 
ply couldn’t understand the hastily shouted 
directions, and there wasn’t time enough 
for us, their Troop Leaders, to get them 
over before the games began. So our deaf 
Scouts sat around the wall and watched the 
other boys play!” 

“Exactly! How can our boys help get- 
ting an inferiority complex?” another man 
demanded. “Sometimes I wonder if it is 
worth while to take our deaf boys to those 
huge Scout affairs.” 

“If you don’t, you're shutting them out 
of more community interests,” somebody 
said. 

“What about the case of the child like 
Marta Merrit, whose mother foists her on 
her hearing sister, makes the sister take 
Marta out to all parties and visits with her 
girl friends, and even her boy friends? The 
sister hates the deaf girl. Regards her as a 
terribly unfair burden. Takes it out on her. 
Mocks her speech. How are we ever to 
help Marta into a proper mental attitude 
toward life?” 

“What about the child whose parents 
regard him as their chief sorrow? Take 
Bobby Flag. Father an organist. Mother 
a singer. Bobby, their only child, shut out 
of their chief life interest—music. They 
buy him toys and leave him with the serv- 
ants most of the time. A more spoiled, 
selfish little introvert than Bobby would be 
hard to find. Worse after every visit 
home!” 

“Not many parents are like that,” the 
oldest teacher said. ““There’s Mabel Brewer. 
Her mother adores her, but Mabel is quiet 
and dreamy anyway, and because she 
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dreads going out with her hearing brothers 
and sisters, and they don’t urge her too 
much either, she stays home with her moth- 
er, and sews and reads most of the time. 
At eleven!” 

“Don’t forget the Manweiler family,” 
Don, our gloomiest pedagogue, reminded 
us. “Seven deaf children with a deaf father 
and mother. The town problem! Always 
on relief. Shunned by all the townspeople. 
Children pointed at and jeered at by nor- 
mal kids. What Psychology course would 
help you solve the Manweiler problems?” 

“Papa and Mamma Manweiler should 
have been painlessly exterminated fifteen 
years ago,” the school funny man drawled. 
“That might have helped!” 

“The worst case to my mind is that of a 
deafened child like Jimmy Peters,” one of 
our best teachers said. “You know he lost 
his hearing suddenly, from that automobile 

accident, and his 
‘s resentment is still 
7 so bitter. What 
it’s going to do to 
him I don’t know. 
He just won't ac- 
cept it. Won’t put 
forth his best ef- 
forts to learn any 
of his school 
work, or to mas- 
ter lip reading. Keeps saying it was unfair 
—the man who smashed into their car 
wasn’t even hurt! How can he help having 
a warped and twisted nature if we can’t 
change his attitude?” 

“Seems to me you haven’t half covered 
the special psychological quirks caused by 
deafness,” Don told us. “The language and 
speech difficulties, the lip reading difficul- 
ties, make it hard to answer questions, make 
it hard for a child who is deaf to ask ques- 
tions. Make it hard for his family to keep 
a little deaf child in the intimate family 
conversation. Hard for other children to 
talk with him. Hard for him to learn all 
the little, every day things that normally 
hearing children learn without knowing 
they are learning. I mean these difficulties 
keep him ignorant—woefully ignorant of 
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courtesies, and jokes, and slang, and public 
events—and how to buy things at stores, 
and how to act at the movies, and...” 

“QO, stop, Don!” his wife implored. 
“Don’t get us all so discouraged that we'll 
stop trying to teach and go into defense 
work!” 

“Why, I haven’t even mentioned the tim- 
idity of the deaf child, the self conscious- 
ness, the feeling that he should have special 
allowances made for him all through life 
because his family treated him as some one 
special when he was a small child,” Don 
went on, but his wife threw a handful of 
leaves in his face. 

“Sounds pretty awful!” the newest teach- 
er shivered. 

“It’s a fascinating problem, my dear,” 
Dr. Ex told her. “I’ve spent a good many 
years trying to figure out the complexities 
of deaf and partly deaf children’s minds. 
Nearly always the trained teacher knows 
exactly why that deaf child reacted in that 
certain way. But there is the exceptional 
case, every now and then, when it takes 
a great deal of special studying and caring 
about a particular pupil to find what his 
difficulty is. No use to try to change him, 
or his attitude, till we do find out. Often 
we have to go back to the home environ- 
ment, the cause of the child’s deafness, the 
things that happened to him at the time 
he became deaf, whether he was a menin- 
gitis case, for instance, at five, or whether 
he lost his hearing at two from mumps, and 
soon. We had one little boy here who was 
kicked on the head by a horse, and he had 
an abnormal fear of horses and cows, be- 
sides all his other difficulties. We had a 
child who was a street waif, half starved, 
till he was rescued and brought here. You 
can imagine the terror he had of policemen. 
We had one who was in a hospital i an 
epidemic, in which he lost his hearing and 
several other little patients died. It was all 
he talked about when he first came to 
school. Experiences like these, added to 
the ordeal of deafness, are a pretty big 
burden for a small child to bear.” 

“Too big!” we agreed. 

“But it’s our job to do the very best we 
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can about it, whatever the problem is,” Dr. 
Ex added, “and the remarkable thing is that 
you usually do a very good job, and this 
year youll do a better one.” 


Facts About Thanksgiving 


For Older Pupils 

Thanksgiving is the most distinctively 
American holiday. 

But days of Thanksgiving have been cele- 
brated in all countries. One Thanksgiving 
was in England for the defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada in 1588. 


the deliverance of Leyden from the Span- 
iards in 1574. 

The Pilgrims lived in Holland ten years. 
Perhaps they got the idea there for the 
Thanksgiving days they afterwards held 
in Plymouth. 

The Pilgrims landed on the forbidding 
New England shore in November, 1620, and 
after a winter of suffering, the seed was 
sown and grew, grain was cut, and the har- 
vest was found to be good. Governor Brad- 
ford proclaimed a day of thanksgiving. He 
sent men out for wild fowl, most of which 
were turkeys. The festival lasted nearly 
a week and a large party of friendly Indians 
came. 

In 1623 the little colony was again near 
starvation. Captain Miles Standish was 
sent on a voyage to get food. He brought 
back food, and also news that a ship had 
been sighted bringing provisions from Hol- 
land. 

Another Thanksgiving Day was then ap- 
pointed. 

All these days must have influenced us in 
establishing our own Thanksgiving Day. 

On October third, 1789, Washington ap- 
pointed Thursday, 
November 26, 1789, 
as a day of general 
thanksgiving. 

For a little while 


In Leyden, Holland, _ 


October 3rd was celebrated in memory of - 


Thanksgiving Prayer 
For Younger Children 


Dear God, as we give thanks to Thee 
We know that all we see, 
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isued a proclamation appointing the 4th 
Thursday in November. Later the last 
Thursday in November was adopted as a 
uniform date. President Roosevelt changed 
this, however. 

Whether in future years it will be 
changed again, or celebrated by the states 
as they please, or will be observed on the 
day which custom endeared to Americans, 
remains to be seen. 


Impressions of Special Ed. Confer- 
ences (Yours or Ours) 
In the Modern Manner 

The suitcase carried to school—the day’s 
teaching—the hope that school will close 
early in time for a rest before the long trek 
—the gradual awareness that it won’t. 

The closing bell—the rush to the auto- 
mobiles—the driving—driving—driving. 

The stop somewhere for a hasty snack— 
the driving—driving—driving. 

The arrival. The registering at the hotel 
—the discovery that the room price is high- 
er than last year. 

The sight of the Odd Fellows, hundreds 
strong, here for their Convention. The 
waiting—waiting—waiting for a bell boy. 

The bell boy appearing. The elevator 
ride. The tiny room—heavens! What a 
fire trap it would be—fourteen floors above 
the street! 

The hasty dressing. The hurry to the 
banquet. The ravenous appetite. The 
meager satisfaction. 

The evening meeting—the good speaker 
—the overpowering sleepiness—the shame 
of nodding head and closing eyes—the try- 
ing to listen—the nodding—nodding—nod- 
ding. Careful! Almost fell off the seat 
that time! 

The close of the meeting. The dragging 
back to hotel. The 
falling into bed—the 
oversleeping next 
morning. Good 
heavens! It’s eight 


this holiday was ob- The flowers and fruit, the trees and grain  9’c¢lock! 
served. Then the Rn, CH eee The _ knowledge 
states had their own Dear God, help us, Thy children, grow that even going 


Thanksgiving Days. 
In 1864 Lincoln 


Sturdy, and true, and fine, 
Lovely as flowers, strong as a tree. 
We children, too, are Thine. 


without breakfast 
you will be late for 
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the morning meeting—the worry that the 
Supe will not see you there with the other 
dutiful employees—the rushing—rushing— 
rushing to find the proper building, the 
school where sessions are to be held. 

The finding a beautiful building, which 
you judge is the school—the hopeful en- 
trance—the discovery that this is the State 
Liquor Store. The wandering back—the 
finding a building which is the real school. 

The entering—the beautiful smell of free 
coffee and doughnuts. The polite request 
for same. The lip smacking—the lip 
smacking—the lip smacking! 

The hurry into the meeting—the recog- 
nition of friends all dressed up in their 
Conference Clothes. 

The knowledge that you are sitting 
among Great Ones. The listening—the lis- 
tening—the listening—the listening—the 
listening. The lending your program to 
Superintendent of Xesas School. 

The sudden deafening sound of the gong 
—the worry—the calm good humor of the 
interrupted speaker—the cessation of gong 
—the continuance of speaker—the knowl- 
edge that the speaker is really very good 
—the listening—the listening—the listen- 
ing— 

Better take notes. Gosh! This pencil’s 
broken! 

The close of the meeting. The next meet- 
ing—the next meeting—the next meeting— 
the next meeting—the last meeting— 

The rush to the automobiles—the trek 
home—the smug feeling of virtue—the 
beautiful scenery—the happy chat with 
friends in the car—the good dinner en- 
joyed without hurry. “Why, there’s noth- 
ing to be hurrying for, now! The Confer- 
ence is over! And not a bad Conference, 
as Conferences go!” 


Leaves from a Teacher’s Note Book 


The Problem Child 

I knew that this year’s class, a group of 
delightful, friendly children, was too good 
for the Fates to leave unadulterated. This 
morning the annual Problem Child arrived. 
Some problem! So far she has had entirely 
too much attention, if I am to treat the 
other children fairly. 
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It was her first day, however, and she 
was new to our school ways. But my pa- 
tience was sorely tried, and, the last half 
hour before the close of school, when she 
left her work to run up to me again, just 
as I was getting a gocd pr in the word Fay 
was saying, I thought crossly, “This is too 
much! I’ll have to rebuke her, even if she 
is a new pupil.” 

But what the Problem Child did was to 
throw her arms around me and murmur, 
“T like you!” Then she went quietly back 
to her work. 


Did I feel small? 

Old Pupil 

Earl Z— came in to see me today. He 
has his own car, and is doing very well in 
his home town up state. Earl’s hearing aid 
seems to be a big help to him. Even his 
speech has improved. He has more con- 
fidence. Told me all about his girl, who has 
perfect hearing. 

If a good hearing aid can do that for 
Earl, I wish the school could present one 
to every graduate whose hearing warrants 
it! Unfortunately, the only good hearing 
aids are the expensive ones. 


Funerals 


Every time a little deaf child is taken to a 
funeral I gnash my teeth. 

In this class is a small girl whose mother 
died in June. Not a day goes by that some 
time Margo doesn’t look at us bewilderedly 
and say, “My mother died. In the ground. 
Grave.” 

The impression Margo has received may 
affect her whole life. 

And what can I do but try to help her 
forget? 

Making the Cooking 

Mamie is learning to sew this year, and 
also she has just entered the Cooking Class, 
and is very proud of it. She has been going, 
day after day, to learn the names of kitchen 
utensils, but today she 
told me joyfully that 
she will “make the 
cooking.” 


We substituted “cook 





(Continued on page 690) 
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Developing a Consciousness of Language 


By Minnie C. HoLiey 


The Problem Presented 
I BEGAN to teach deaf children with- 


out special training. Now, after a 

summer’s training, I find that I am 
more proficient in my work. I teach in 
the West Virginia State School, and my 
group comprises over age fifth and sixth 
grade pupils. After two weeks’ associa- 
tion with the children, getting acquaint- 
ed with them and diagnosing their lan- 
guage ability, I learned that they were 
using words that conveyed little or no 
meaning. When called upon for news, 
they would write, “Today is Tuesday. 
The sun is shining. Yesterday was Mon- 
day”—the type of language that appears 
in routine journals. These sentences would 
appear daily, with little or no variation. 
The inability of the pupils to express them- 
selves clearly and intelligently was one 
of the gravest problems. 

Another was their failure to interpret 
written instructions: They had _ been 
given a language they did not compre- 
hend. These problems existed because 
teachers who were successful in normal 
situations had been placed with deaf chil- 
dren, with no special methods of instruc- 
tion to guide them. They found the deaf 
child living in world of images and ges- 
tures, and they resorted to the first road 
by which thought was conveyed to these 
children—the sign language. The written 
language the deaf children had been 
taught consisted of unassociated and 
meaningless words and unrelated drill sen- 
tences. 

The preparation of teachers to meet 
the needs of these handicapped children 
was a relatively new matter. Therefore, 
we were provided with inadequate training. 
Armed with Miss Groht’s instructions to 
“use natural language about all the hap- 
penings in the children’s daily life, and 
encourage them to understand language 
through every day experiences,” I made 
plans to remedy the situation. 


Solving the Problem 


I asked myself this question, so often 
heard in my Language Development 
Course: How can I secure better and more 
lasting results from my language teach- 
ing? Our school is located in the coun- 
try, and nearby are a pond, a creek, and 
the Kanawha River. I planned to let the 
pupils build their own language by de- 
veloping stories and making booklets about 
the living animals and insects found 
around the school. Our findings consist- 
ed of a large collection of live things: 
a turtle, a muskrat, a frog, a chipmunk, a 
lizard, a garter snake, a cricket, a moth. 
Each of these we kept for a time and then 
set free. We drew a picture of each, and 
wrote a short story of five or six sen- 
tences. 

Each child drew a picture from his 
own observation; and then we found the 
picture in the Nature Study Book in our 
classroom library, and read facts about 
these little creatures. The pupils were 
thrilled over the associations they could 
make with the live animals and the pic- 
tures found in the book. They were ever 
on the lookout for facts about the animals: 
where they lived, what they ate, their gen- 
eral appearance, etc. 


Language Lessons Based on Reality 


These language lessons were developed 
as follows: 

1. Conversation. The teacher talked 
about the turtle which the children had 
all observed. The turtle was placed in a 
box, and items about turtles were read 
in the Nature Study book. 

2. The following sentences were de- 
veloped: 

Miss Canty found a turtle in the yard. 

She brought it to our classroom. 

We put it in a large wooden box. 

We feed and water it each day. 

Sometimes we let it walk in the grass. 


(Continued on page 685) 
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The Parents 


Neighborhood Children Like Susan 


Susan, four years old, is in her second 
year in a day school for the deaf. 


S in seems to be very happy again 


in school, is paying more attention 
than she did last year, and is doing 
the kindergarten work well. 

She has a great many children to play 
with in the neighborhood, and they all 
love her. As soon as we moved here I ex- 
plained to all the children who were old 
enough to understand that Susan was deaf. 
I let it go at that, and you’d be surprised 
to find how understanding they were. 
When it comes to playing, they all have a 
lot more patience with Susan than I do. I 
am glad there are so many of them, be- 
cause Susan has picked up a lot of new 
things this summer just by watching the 
others and playing with them. 

I hope you all have a pleasant winter, 
and even though it is early, I wish you a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
During these discouraging days of war, we 
have much to do just in trying to keep our 
spirits up, and, living in this grand coun- 
try of ours, I guess we all can do it. 


Mrs. R. W., Delaware. 
Another Four Year Old 


Lesley, another four year old, is also in 
her second year as a day pupil in an oral 
school. 

Lesley is very well this year, and has 
many new words. She tries to ask the name 
of each new object and repeat it. She says 
only a few words plainly, but makes a good 
try at some of the others. “Apple” comes 
out clearly. “Lollypop” is “olly-pop-pop- 
pop,” and she knows that “enny-enny” (for 
“penny”) will buy one. She says “inner” 
for “dinner,” and “Bru” for “Bruce.” She 
hears quite a lot when I speak through a 
cardboard roll, and will point out pictures 
in one of her books when I speak to her in 
this way. I usually sit in front of a mir- 
ror, speak the name of the object, let her 
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Talk It Over 


point it out in the picture, and then say 
the name of it again, letting her watch my 
lips in the mirror. 

I visited another school for the deaf the 
other day, and was surprised to see the sign 
language being used in the classroom. It 
made me feel dreadful. I guess I have been 
thinking the oral method was the only one 
used in most schools for the deaf. In Les- 
ley’s school the teachers are careful not to 
allow the children to make signs to one 
another. In this other school they say the 
signs relieve the eye strain of lip reading. 

We had a delightful summer, with many 
trips to the beach. Lesley is absolutely 
fearless, climbing over things, walking on 
fences, etc. She has never had a bad fall, 
and I think it is because she is unconscious 
of any possibility of falling. I think we in- 
still fear into our hearing children by call- 
ing out to them, “Don’t do that. You'll 
hurt yourself.” They attempt things with 
that idea in mind, and then they do hurt 
themselves. 

Lesley is much better in school this year. 
I think she is happier, but I wish we did 
not have to take such a long trip each day. 
She gets out of school at 3:30, but it is 
4:45 when we get home, and the busses and 
trains are crowded at that time. 

Our family at this time consists of Dad- 
dy, Mother, Bruce (seven), Lesley (four), 
Chauncey (the cat), and Billy, the newest 
addition—a snail! 


Mrs. H. R., New York. 
An Eleven Year Old 


Joan, now eleven, was one of the first 
roundabout babies. She is in her sixth year 
in a residential school. 

When Joan came home from school, she 
looked pale and tired, but after a few days 
of play out of doors and nlenty of rest, she 
lost her tired look. I acted on Mrs. B’s 
suggestion and took her to an eye doctor 
for a complete examination. His verdict is 
that she does need glasses. She is far- 
sighted, and has two degrees of astigma- 
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tism. and he believes that the glasses will 
be an aid in her studies. I shall be 
anxious to find out whether they help to 
improve her lip reading, which is not very 
good. I am sorry I did not think of get- 
ting glasses for her before, but they look 
after that at school, and I was sure they 
would notify me if it was necessary. I am 
grateful to you, Mrs. B., for the suggestion. 
Doesn’t it prove to you that our round- 
about clubs are a wonderful idea, and that 
one parent’s experiences can be a great 
help to another? 

Joan’s speech is not improving as rap- 
idly as her vocabulary, which is growing. 
She seems to run her words together, not 
giving all the sounds clearly, more from 
carelessness, I should say, than anything 
else. I used to be bothered by her saying 
single words instead of sentences. Now 
she uses complete sentences, but runs them 
together. 

Isn’t it a coincidence that Joan and 
Johnita, from places so far apart, should 
have been together in the same class last 
year? 


Mrs. E. D., Massachusetts. 


A Deaf Boy in College 


Joseph, aged nineteen, and a graduate of 
the state school for the deaf, is a Sopho- 
more at the State University. 

Again, it is a great pleasure to have your 
letters. I often feel that since Joseph is so 
much older than any of your children, my 
problems may be too different to prove of 
great interest to you. Yet you will be 
planning for your children’s education, and 
in that respect I may be able to help you 
and encourage you by telling you that all 
your efforts now are very worth while, and 
that you will find this out in years to come. 

The more you can encourage your chil- 
dren to be like people who hear, the easier 
it will be for them later. While they are 
very young, as most of your children are, 
it does not matter so much if the social 
adjustment is not perfect, but it is of vital 
importance as they become mature. The 
early struggles make the later adjustments 
easier and the final development more en- 
couraging. As you know, deafness does 
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not interfere with the ability to learn; the 
only difference is that the avenues of ap. 
proach are limited or narrowed for the 


deaf child. 


Recently I read Stephen Leacock’s “Too 
Much College.” He states that all that is 
needed in order to become educated is a 
set of books and the desire to be educated. 
After all, even with impaired hearing, if 
the desire for knowledge is created and the 
student has access to the proper books, he 
will be able to educate himself. Professor 
Leacock says very few students of any kind 
have this desire, and most of them have to 
be coddled along by their teachers. The 
deaf student really needs help more than 
any of the others. The initiative and the 
desire to know must be awakened in him 
before he can help himself to the knowl. 
edge set before him. He will not be cod- 
dled when he gets to a higher school, and 
will be lucky if he finds even a few sym- 
pathetic and understanding instructors. He 
has the same ability to learn, If he is 
blessed with a good I.Q. and has the lan- 
guage foundation he, too, can grasp knowl- 
edge and become educated. 

I feel that my son’s life will be fuller and 
that he will enjoy it more when he has 
gained the same understanding and the 
same ability to read that his older brothers 
and sisters who hear enjoy. 

Mrs. D., you spoke of Joan’s speech run- 
ning together when she uses sentences. 
Joseph still does that when he talks for any 
length of time. He becomes so intent on 
what he is saying that he fails to note how 
he speaks. By constant care and attention 
with the shorter sentences, there may be a 
carry-over to this more spontaneous speech, 
and eventually all speech will be improved. 
I would not destroy Joan’s spontaneity 
with too many corrections. We cannot 
hope for perfect speech. 

Joseph talks to many people. Some un- 
derstand him readily; some do not. He 
told me of an incident that happened in 
college not long ago. All last year he knew 
a student who had never happened to heart 
Joe speak, and evidently thought he could 
not talk. Joe met this boy in the hall and 
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began to talk to him. The student’s mouth 
flew open, he was so amazed. This amused 
Joe greatly, and he told me about it laugh- 
ing. I am thankful for his sense of humor. 
The more a deaf boy can laugh, the better 
for him. After all, we all have to learn to 
take life as it comes. Deafness, like other 
hard knocks, has to be accepted. 
Mrs. R. B., North Dakota. 


John Likes Fishing and Gardening 


John, a seventeen year old boy, attends 
a day school for the deaf in a large western 
city. 

I wish to apologize for the delay in send- 
ing on the letter. I have had much to oc- 
cupy me. We carry on an antique shop, 
and I have a large house to care for, and 
two children, Winifred, sixteen, who has 
normal hearing, and John, seventeen, who 
is deaf. 

We believe that an injury at birth caused 
John’s deafness, but as time has gone on 
we have found many things to compensate 
for his handicap, and every day I have rea- 
son to thank God that my son is a fine boy 
with a strong, healthy body, and a fine, 
clean mind. 

He has never at any time presented a 
discipline problem. He gets along well 
with his sister and with the other boys at 
school; has a sense of justice in his deal- 
ings; has orderly habits in his work; and 
has many hobbies to keep him busy. He 
has a splendid stamp collection, and would 
be glad to swap with others wanting good 
stamps. He had a fine garden this sum- 
mer. We are on a lot 65 x 173 feet, and 
he has a fenced in garden 65 x 100 feet. 
With the garden and the care of the lawn, 
he is busy. Fishing is his greatest joy. 
During school, he sometimes gets up at 4 
o'clock and goes fishing on the Willamette 
River. One day last week he got a 22- 
pound salmon. He went to bed very early 
that night because the next day, besides 
school, he had a job at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, just a block away. 

John is interested in birds, and has quite 
a library of nature books. He does 4H 
work, which has recently been started for 
the deaf. He has three houses for swal- 
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lows in the back yard. When we lived in 
Wisconsin we were more interested in mar- 
tens and wrens. One summer we kept track 
of all the birds we saw using our bird bath, 
and there were 72 varieties. 

John’s school work is not always up to 
his outside projects and interests. He gets 
good grades, but the language problems 
continue. I am sure all you other mothers 
can appreciate that difficulty. As time 
passes, it grows less, and we don’t criticize 
but try to show him his mistakes. As, for 
instance, a few days ago, when his sister 
made a cake. John said she had “formed” 
a cake. 

Being the mother of a deaf son long ago 
ceased to seem such a terrible thing. Years 
ago I learned more than one lesson in pa- 
tience and helpfulness, and all the members 
of our family have learned to adjust them- 
selves to what people on the outside, and 
even our own relatives, say about John’s 
handicap. 

John is a fine boy, and capable in many 
ways, with a good fund of general knowl- 
edge, and ability to use it. As a parting 
thought to you others, I’d suggest more and 
more hobbies for your children, both in- 
doors and out; games of all sorts; nature 
study; birds. Nature study has done won- 
ders in our case. Both Mr. H. and I had 
been interested in birds for years before 
John was born, and that helped a great 
deal. 

Mrs. J. H., Oregon. 


A Seven Year Old 


Norma Jean, seven years old, is in the 
state school for the deaf for the second 
year. 

We enjoyed the roundabout letters thor- 
oughly. Norma was brave when she had to 
return to school. She feels the parting, 
but is a brick about it, and does not make 
a tearful, hard-to-break-away goodbye. We 
appreciate it, for it is hard for us to part 
with her, regardless of the “front” we put 
on. 

We visited her in school recently, and 
her teacher says she is doing very well. 
Some have urged us to send her to an oral 
school. We know the history of one family 
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whose pride would not let them send their 
daughter to the state school, so she went 
away to an oral school for the first seven 
years of her life, then to a private school 
for hearing girls, where she finished and 
graduated with the hearing. The parents 
feel that she has done wonderfully well, and 
are sure she is happy, but the superinten- 
dent of the state school used her as an 
example of an unhappy deaf person, be- 
cause she desires the companionship of 
other deaf persons. 

When we heard this story, we came to 
the conclusion that we want Norma to be 
happy regardless of our own desire to 
choose what we think is best for her. Hap- 
piness counts for most, after all. We find 
that our hearing friends aren’t always true, 
whereas the deaf friends really mean some- 
thing to each other. If Norma signs in 
school and wishes to associate with the 
deaf, and is happy with them, why not? I 
should feel very badly if we made her as- 
sociate with hearing persons and she was 
made unhappy by so doing. We encourage 
her association with hearing friends while 
she is at home, but I will not discourage 
her association with deaf friends nor with 
the sign language. I think it would not be 
understanding or kind. 


Mrs. Y. H., Nebraska. 


Billy Pat, Eight Years Old 


Billy Pat, eight years old, has been at- 
tending a day school three years. He has 
a hearing sister, two years younger. 

It is always a pleasure to receive the 
roundabout. We had some good news last 
month. Our school now has an ear clinic, 
and the doctor says he thinks Billy Pat 
hears more than his audiogram seems to 
indicate. That is what Mrs. Montague said 
in the last roundabout. The doctor also 
thinks Billy’s hearing will improve by the 
removal of the adenoids, which have grown 
in again since they were removed, and by 
treating his sinuses. We do not expect the 
improvement to be marked, but we know 
he hears some, and even a little more hear- 
ing would mean a great deal. His teacher 
says he does not use his soft palate as he 
should in speaking, and we think the ade- 
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noids are to blame. When he makes a dis- 
tinct effort, he speaks very nicely, but his 
speech runs together, too, when he is bub. 
bling over with information. 

This is the first year he has had aural 
work at school. He recognizes music on 
the radio, and certain other sounds, but 
cannot understand speech through his hear- 
ing. He has an aid, and I hope we can 
work with it more now. At church, he says 
the organ “hurts his ears,” but he likes 
piano and orchestra music. 


I do not feel concerned about Billy’s 
chance of getting a job when the time 
comes. Why should we worry ahead about 
that, when so many deaf persons have 
shown that it can be done? It is true there 
are many deaf adults who have not had 
their chance, but there are many hearing 
adults who do not get along, either. I be- 
lieve that, if we give our deaf children the 
best education we can afford, and believe in 
them, and make them believe in themselves 
they will get along as well as our hearing 
children. 

Billy is taking shop work at school now, 
and enjoys it. He has made a paper holder 
for my desk, and a bird house. 

Hobbies are fun, and educational, too. 
We collect stamps. Billy and Anita each 
have a stamp book. When they have been 
very good during the day, I give them 
three or four stamps after supper, and the 
stamps often keep them quiet until bedtime. 
They are young for such a hobby, but they 
enjoy it very much. The stamps are com- 
mon ones, and cost almost nothing. The 
children have several scrap books, too. We 
also have a “family tree.” 

How does John manage to do so much 
outside of school, Mrs. H.? Billy is tired 
when he comes home at three. He plays 
out of doors until supper time; then plays 
quietly in the house until bedtime. Some- 
times I have him help with the dishes after 
supper, but yesterday he served notice that 
he won’t wash dishes when he is a man. 

Some of Billy’s new words that he uses 
readily are: spilled, tore, frightened, 
patched, scolded, zebra, hippo, monkey, 


(Continued on page 690) 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucerra M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Gilroy 
Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
Box 353 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Francisco 

Miss Hitpa Marie Forscrene 
1760 Pacific Ave., Apt. 8 
Phone: Ordway 1402 


Miss Katz Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Santa Monica 


Miss Peart AMELIA BLAIR 
934 6th Street 
Phone: SM 51803 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. SmitH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss Atice POooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 
Miami 
Miss FLtora CHANDLER 
345 N. W. Third St., Apt. 1A 
St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Miss ExizABETH KNOWLES 


116i Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Mrs. Bette R. McConnetyi 
Tenth Floor, City Hall 
Augusta 

Mrs. St. Jutien CuLttum 


510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 


Chicago 
Miss Cora Exste Kinzie 
410 South Michigan Avenue 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 


Miss JAYNE SHOVER 
4819 Magoun 


Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 


1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 

Miss Exisaspetu E. Rosperts 
1906 East Second Street 
Phone: 5-1718 


Maryland 


Frederick 


Mrs. ALBERT S. BROWN 
19 W. 3rd Street 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

New ENGLAND ScHOOL oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 


Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Concord 


Miss Atice H. DAMon 
433 Main St., West 
Phone: Concord 1055 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Mrs. Artuur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Detroit 


Miss Etuet M. Cotsy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNcER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpQuist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. EtuHet J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2-97 
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Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 


Miss Hazet Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. HELen N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-3887 
Newark 


Miss Fiorence E. HutMan 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 
Paterson 

Miss Suirtey M. Woo.r 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 
Tenafly 


Mrs. IrENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 

Miss EvizABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. Fasrecas 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Respecca A. McKEon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KatHryNn ALLING 
Miss PAuLINnE RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DuNnN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss Exizasetu G. DeLany 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Toledo 


Miss Marie SCHWANKE 
1505 Jefferson 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 


Mr. BAKER BONNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


Rhode Island 


Newport 


Mrs. WittrAm J. Murrey 
10 Malbone Road 
Phone: Newport 3102 


Providence 


Miss Marte L, Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILryYer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Fort Worth 


Mrs. W. T. Moore 
3916 Wayside Avenue 
Phone: 9-2336 


Houston 

Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STeEwaRpv 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


San Marcos 
Miss Letra WILLIAMS 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss Janie KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Litian L. Cuurca 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J, WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Ballet Enthusiast Speaks 


By Marcaret Lynp HANCE 


The Dance Menu is Varied 


ALL has come. Vacations are over. 
Life’s curtain is going up on a new 


scene. Dance critics are sharpening 
their adjectives . . . balletomanes are in the 
seventh heaven . . . the Ballet Russe is back 
in town! 


We go to the theatre. A hum of conver- 
sation fills the crowded house as we take 
our seats. Programs rustle, opera glasses 
flash, beautiful women in gorgeous evening 
gowns move down the aisles with their 
impeccably groomed escorts. The orchestra 
drifts in. Instruments are tuned. ... Then 
comes a sudden hush. Lights are dimmed, 
late comers scurry to their places. From 
nowhere, the conductor appears. He faces 
the applauding audience and bows—to the 
right, to the left, to the gallery. Then he 
turns to the stage. Down go his arms. 
Music floods the house. The Ballet is on! 

It is Lac des Cygnes—the exquisitely 
beautiful Swan Lake, ballet of the lovely 
queen who was bewitched by a wicked sor- 
cerer and turned into a swan. Only at this 
hour may she regain her human form. We 
are in a forest. Softly the music plays. 
Slowly, majestically, a solitary white swan 
glides across the stream in the background. 
Then the dancers appear. Feminine hearts 
flutter as the handsome prince, incarnation 
of many a childhood dream, comes on. Now 
the stage is cleared. We hold our breath. 
The great Ballerina! In snowy white. “tu- 
tu,” her body one beautiful clear-cut line 
from head to foot, she poises on her toes. 


. . . The ballet is over. The queen has 
been turned back into a swan. Her prince 
is heart-broken. The curtain falls, but rises 
again and again to the enthusiastic applause 
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of the audience, and the smiling dancers 
come forth to bow and receive their bou- 
quets. 

Intermission . . . For this is only the first 
ballet. The dance menu is a generous one, 
providing three, four or even five ballets 
at one performance. They are diverse 
enough to suit every taste, appealing to 
the heart, the emotions, the senses or the 
intellect. Swan Lake and Les Sylphides 
are called classical ballets. They are ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and satisfy our esthetic 
senses and our emotions. Then there are 
the fairy-tale ballets—Cinderella, Le Coq 
d’Or, Bogatyri—thrilling delight for those 
of us who have never quite grown up. Other 
ballets tell stories: the delightful Coppelia, 
the poigna~t Giselle,’the colorful and bar- 
baric Scheherazade. Then there are the 
symphony ballets, pure movement in color 
to the glorious strains of the masters’ great 
symphonies. The biography or allegory bal- 
lets, like Nobilissima Visione, a great and 
moving picture of St. Francis, danced by 
the many-sided genius, Leonide Massine, 
offer an emotional experience not soon for- 
gotten. Lastly, we have the gay ballets 
which are part dancing, part story—Gaité 
Parisienne, Le Beau Danube, Boutique 
Fantaque. 


Perfect Entertainment for the H.O.H. 


For the hard of hearing, the ballet is one 
of the most perfect forms of entertainment. 
In the first place, it is entirely pantomime, 
and there is usually a story, which is given 
in the program. Ears are not needed to fol- 
low it. Of course there is the music. But 
to the hard-of-hearing, the dance is what 
matters, not the music. It doesn’t matter 
whether you hear or not. If you do hear it, 
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Courtesy Hurok Musical 4 
ALEXANDRA DANILOVA AND LEONIDE MASSINE IN CAPRICCIO ESPAGNOL 
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so much the better. If not, the 
dancing itself is music. 

So we have one entertainment at 
which lack of hearing is absolutely 
no barrier to enjoyment. Think of 
it: no strain, no striving to under- 
stand—absolute relaxation and 
perfect comprehension! 

But though the ballet requires no 
external hearing for comprehen- 
sion, one must have a subtle sense 
and sympathy to appreciate it ful- 
ly. And the hard of hearing are 
usually a little more sensitive than 
other people. The loss of any one 
sense almost always develops 
others to a greater extent, and the 
loss of the outer hearing often 
tends to increase the power of in- 
ner comprehension. Ballet, when 
we approach it with the proper re- 
ceptive attitude, brings us a certain 
inner satisfaction and sense of ful- 
fillment, difficult to put into words. 
This is inevitably translated into 
our outer life in an increased sen- 
sitiveness to, and appreciation of, 
beauty and rhythm. And isn’t any- 
thing worth while that makes life 
more beautiful? 

Another important gift which 
the ballet has for us who hear with 
our eyes is the joy of color. Deaf- 
ness, more than any other handi- 
cap, seems to draw the color from 
life. The world becomes gray and 
dull; we have to paint it for our- 
selves. Not all hard of hearing per- 
sons lead drab, monotonous lives, 
but deafness does sometimes make 
life flat, and we must seize upon 
anything that brings movement 
and color. Ballet does just this! 
Beautiful dancing can quicken us 
to ecstasy and lift our tired and discouraged 
spirits right up to heaven. 


A Rewarding Hobby 


The ballet can be a perfect hobby, as 
well as entertainment. It is particularly 
good for the hard of hearing, for it takes 
us out of ourselves and focuses our atten- 
tion on something external. Of course, all 
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Courtesy Hurok Musical Bureau 


ALEXANDRA DANILOVA, PRIMA BALLERINA 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 


ballet-lovers do not live in the great cities, 
but to see one ballet a year, or even one in 
every two or three years, can keep alive the 
flame of interest and appreciation. Then 
there are books to read and music to study. 
Ballet is a prolific subject, and books ga- 
lore have been written about it. The balleto- 
mane who is also a booklover can gorge 
himself on magnificently illustrated works 
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—histories, personal reminiscences, biogra- 
phies, all deaiing with the world’s great 
dancers. 

Watching a da’: often reawakens a dor- 
mant interest in a:usic. This is all to the 
good, for most «. us need to use every pos- 
sible means to keep alive our interest in 
hearing. 

Those who like to do things with their 
hands can make scrapbooks. Dance scrap- 
books are fascinating, whether they are 
real scrap-books, with any and every kind 
of news about the dance, or specialized as- 
sortments, devoted to one phase of the bal- 
let, one company, one dancer. 

Another thing the balletomane can do is 
take up dancing himself. Of course, I don’t 
mean to say that we can all of us become 
ballerinas and premier danseurs, blithely 
cavorting around in tights and tutus in the 
Opera House! Pirouettes might be a little 
too much for some of us of whom, physical- 
ly speaking, there is a bit more than there 
used to be. But balletic exercises would help 
many of us, not only to a more real compre- 
hension of the dance itself, but also to bet- 
ter health, a more beautifulvbody, poise, 
and a better sense of balance. 

One delight of the ballet is that each visit 
to it reveals new and fresh beauties. One 
sees the same dance again and again, and, 
like a great symphony, it reveals new mean- 
ings each time. Also, though the dance 
forms remain the same, each ballerina in- 
terprets them differently. The real dance- 
lover wants to see his favorite roles danced 
by all the great interpreters. Each dancer 
is different, and each has his or her enthusi- 
astic fans. In the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, that superlative company, the daz- 
zlingly beautiful and glamorous Mia Sla- 
venska takes our breath away with her su- 
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perb technique. As the mischievous girl 
and mechanical doll in Coppelia she de- 
lights and enchants us. In Le Beau Danube, 
waltzing to the immortal Strauss melodies, 
Alexandra Danilova, probably the most be- 
loved of present-day ballerinas, and certain- 
ly one of the most accomplished, fascinat- 
ing and charming, takes our hearts by 
storm as she dances with the magnificent, 
electric genius, Leonide Massine, to whom 
ballet probably owes more than to any 
other man living today. Our pulses beat 
faster and our hearts thrill to the soaring 
leaps of Igor Youskevitch and Roland Guer- 
rard. The twinkling feet of Frederic Frank- 
lin fascinate us as he performs his com- 
plicated entrechats. And the lovely Tamara 
Toumanova drifts through the enchanted 
forest of Les Sylphides, carrying us with 
her, far from the troubles of everyday life, 
into a magic “never-never land.” 


Ballet is only one form of dance, but such 
a beautiful form! As the dancer floats 
through the air, with effortless grace and 
perfect rhythm, she carries our hearts and 
souls with her. We are taken into another 
world; a world of loveliness and enchant- 
ment. Problems disappear. Life is beauty. 
We know that the ultimate end of all things 
is perfeciion. 

In these days, especially, with the world’s 
unhappiness pressing on us from every side, 
we need to remember that beauty yet lives, 
and always will live. Ballet, then, is not 
an escape from reality, but a return to 
reality, and the eternal things of life. 


And to us, the hard-of-hearing, the ballet 
offers very concrete gifts—new friends, new 
interests, new color and beauty, new mean- 
ing to life; an ever-widening horizon—in 
short, a beautiful new world. 





Rhythm 


Rhythm can and should be to the deaf child what music is to the 
hearing child. . . . Rhythm is a dynamic power whose mysterious influence 
is hidden in the unknown relation between physiology and psychology; 
a power that can be developed and used in attaining our chief aim, that 
of affecting the personality growth of every student. 


—Grace W. McAlister, Volta Review, April, 1938. 
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A Doctor and His Carden 


By Caro.ine S. COLEMAN 


A Horse and Buggy Doctor 


ANSIES are near-human, as any pan- 
P>s.ove will tell you. The little pansy- 


faces catch your mood as you walk 
along the garden paths. If you are wearing 
an I-g ot-up-on-the-w r on g-side-of-t h e-bed- 
this-morning expression, their saucy faces 
are mocking you. If you are beaming an 
all’s-well-with-the-world, the pansy Polly- 
annas are twinkling their gladness. 

“Not only do the pansies have eyes—they 
also have ears,” says Dr. Blanding, who 
doesn’t find his own ears useful any more. 

“My pansies do my hearing, and I do 
their talking,” the doctor declares, whimsi- 
cally. And thereby hangs a story—a story 
of faith, hope, and courage and a winning 
fight against odds. 


Dr. A. L. Blanding lives in the village of 
Fountain Inn, South Carolina, set in the 
midst of cotton fields. A gallant Southern 
gentleman of the old school is this retired 
physician, one of the old-time family-phy- 
sicians who formerly jogged on horseback, 
or via horse and buggy, over rough country 
roads, through rain, sleet, and snow; brav- 
ing storms; fording streams; wading in 
mud up to his horse’s knees—intent only 
upon bringing healing to suffering humani- 
ty. Modern “specialists” may be turned out 
of the mill, but the old-time family-phy- 
sicians—were born—not made. 


In the very prime of his usefulness, pro- 
gressive deafness forced Dr. Blanding to 
give up the practice of medicine. What it 
cost the good doctor never again to have the 
privilege of fighting for a human life, never 
to have the joy of watching a shattered, 
pain-wracked body grow strong and well 
under his ministration—none ever knew. 
No word of self-pity passed his lips. He 
did not sit down and bemoan his fate. He 
turned, instead, to his garden, where he 
spent long, peaceful hours, and where, like 


many another in every age, he found the 
solution to his problem. 


The Doctor Rides His Hobby 


The flowers he had always loved, he now 
had time to grow, and making a specialty 
of pansies, the doctor applied his energies 
to improving and perfecting his favorites. 
The harder he rode his hobby, the bigger 
and better grew his pansies. He began to 
sell a few plants to those who asked for 
them, and then began saving choice seed 
for sale. Soon the fame of his pansies had 
spread abroad, and every mail brought re- 
quests for seed. Little packets of pansy 
seed winged their way over the entire coun- 
try, and some have been dispatched over 
the waters to China and Brazil—there to 
brighten the gardens of transplanted Amer- 
icans with flower faces that speak so elo- 
quently of home. 


There’s a reason why the doctor’s little 
business has succeeded. For with every 
packet of seed, goes, not a stereotyped list 
of printed instructions, but a courteous 
friendly letter from Dr. Blanding telling 
how to grow the pansies. The doctor counts 
his customers as friends, and is always in- 
terested in their gardens and how they suc- 
ceed with the pansies. 

The world has beaten a path to the doc- 
tor’s door, seeking to learn his secrets of 
pansy-perfection, and to all who come Dr. 
Blanding extends a glad hand. Although 
not hearing well, he likes to talk and he 
loves company. Visit him, and he will offer 
you a seat beneath the spreading boughs of 
great water oaks, and talk to you of his gar- 
den which he is making as a miniature 
replica of the old Southern gardens of long 
ago. Now 83 years old, Dr. Blanding is one 
of the last to recall the gardens of the ante- 
bellum South in the glory of their prime. 


Long boxwood-bordered walks traversed 
those old-time gardens. The walks, carefully 
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sanded, were swept clean every day. The 
stretches of grass were never marred by 
weed or trash. Great oaks, long leaf pines, 
exotic magnolias, mock oranges, crepe myr- 
tles, shaded the grass, while a long grape 
arbor extended from the front to the rear 
where a profusion of old-time butterfly 
bushes, bridal wreath, lilac, snowball and 
other shrubs separated the vegetable garden 
from the lawn. In the vegetable garden 
grew also the prim Prince’s Feathers, John- 
ny-Jump-Ups, daffodils, hollyhocks and 
other old-time favorites among the rows of 
cabbages and corn. 


An Old Southern Garden 


“The servants of the old days took pride 
in keeping the garden immaculate,” said 
Dr. Blanding, “and woe be unto the young- 
ster if he marred its beauty by digging 
holes or otherwise defacing it. Our old 
Black Mammy, or ‘Daddy Tom,’ the gar- 
dener, would be after us in short order. 
‘What fo’ yo’ spilin de garden, makin’ hit 
look lak po’ Buckra place?’ they would say 
sternly. 

“The garden was the beauty-spot of the 
old plantation, and the glory of the garden, 
was its boxwood borders,” says Dr. Bland- 
ing, whose latter days are given over to re- 
storing the picture of a gracious period. 
Little boxwoods are “a-greening” in the 
doctor’s garden, offering a contrast to the 
multiple colors of the pansies. Sturdy, ever- 
green, mock orange trees are being started. 
This old-time favorite of the plantations of 
the Carolina coast will grow even far away 
from its native heath. Long vine-clad ar- 
bors, replicas of those under the shade of 
which swains and maidens whispered sweet 
nothings in other years, make the doctor’s 
garden a charming spot. And everywhere 
the pansies, glowing in sun and shade, in 
iarge and small beds, in clusters and singles, 
reward the doctor’s care with abundant 
bloom. 


A Wealth of Reminiscence 


If you visit Dr. Blanding in his garden he 
will greet you with an old-fashioned South- 
ern welcome, and conversation will not 
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languish for a minute. The inevitable pad 
and pencil are always at hand and you may 
use them in conversing with the doctor, but 
you won't need to use them frequently for 
you will want to listen while Dr. Blanding 
does the talking. He will talk to you about 
politics, for he is a Democrat; and about 
his church—he is a staunch Presbyterian 
and the son of a Presbyterian. All of the 
men of his family, he will tell you, have 
been church officers—all were brought up 
by the stern Black Mammies who trained 
their “white chillun” in the Old Time Re- 
ligion. “The present generation wouldn’t be 
running off after foolishness if they had 
been reared by the Old Black Mammies,” 
says the doctor. 

Family is an important word in Dr. 
Blanding’s vocabulary. The doctor’s family, 
the French-Huguenot Blandings, and the 
Scotch-Irish McFaddins, his mother’s peo- 
ple, are scattered over America. But he 
keeps in touch with them and has compiled 
several books of family-history and gene- 
alogy. Even though he cannot visit with 
them regularly he corresponds with so 
many of them that his desk is always piled 
with mail. He is recognized as one of the 
state’s foremost authorities on all that per- 
tains to ante-bellum days. 

It took no little letter-writing to engineer 
two projects which were accomplished 
largely through Dr. Blanding’s efforts. One 
of these was the erection of a monument to 
the patriarch of the McFaddin race; the 
other was the recent erection of a monu- 
ment honoring the “Old Black Mammies.” 

This is perhaps the only memorial of its 
kind in the world, a fitting tribute to the 
faithful servitors whose devotion and loyal- 
ty were unequalled in all history. 

“When that monument is unveiled at our 
family reunion next summer, I will be ready 
to say that my work is finished,” declares 
the doctor. 


Give Flowers A Chance 


While living in the romance of a day that 
is dead, the good doctor is nevertheless 
practical in his business methods. He care- 
fully studies and experiments with soil and 

(Continued on page 694) 
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What | Wish My Hard of Hearing Loved 
Ones Wouldn't Do 


By Mrs. ANONYMOUS 


The Other Side of the Picture 
| HAVE been very much interested in the 


articles commenting on what hard of 

people suffer from hearing friends, 
whose annoying little ways in conversation 
make understanding them more difficult. 
I have read and heeded, and shall try to 
mend my own ways of talking to hard of 
hearing folks. 

But what about the other side? What 
about the little annoyances that hearing 
people must endure from their deafened 
friends? What about the things the deaf- 
ened ones do that make it harder for hear- 
ing people to talk to them? 

There are three hard of hearing people 
that are very dear to me, my mother, my 
best friend, and the kindly generous 
brother-in-law, who, with his wife, my sis- 
ter, makes his home with us. 

My darling mother is begining to suffer 
from old age deafness. I wish she wouldn’t 
rebuke the children for swearing when they 
say, “O, gosh!” Of course, she thinks they 
said something else, and nothing will con- 
vince her that she was wrong. A long lec- 
ture for something he didn’t do is not 
soothing to a harum scarum fourteen-year- 


old boy. 


“Why Do You Shout At Me?” 

I wish that Mother wouldn’t think, when 
she hasn’t heard some bit of family chatter, 
that we made our voices low on purpose. 
When we think of it we talk in clear, loud- 
enough tones for her benefit. But we are 
human. Sometimes we forget, and just 
murmur a remark. Then Mother is hurt. 
She forgets what a strain it is always to be 
speaking slowly and clearly and a bit 
louder than hearing folks would speak to 
other hearing folks. Sometimes we are 
dead tired. Sometimes we just can’t speak 
loud enough for her to hear. Then we re- 
peat. Perhaps she doesn’t get it that time. 


Then we speak loud. Of course we 
shouldn’t. But we are too tired to want 
to keep on repeating the same remark for- 
ever. We forget to be tactful and we yell. 
And Mother is hurt. She says sadly, “Why 
do you shout at me?” or “Never mind. I’m 
sorry that I bothered you. If you couldn’t 
eee 

We love Mother. When she is sad the 
whole family is sad. The evening is spoiled. 
The young folks soon drift away. The per- 
son who was going to play Chinese Check- 
ers with Mother decides it is no use trying, 
and goes off upstairs. The one who was 
going to read to her gives up the idea. The 
thing Mother dreads most, being left to sit 
quietly in the chimney corner, is most in 
danger of happening because of Mother’s 
unreasonableness about her deafness. In 
other ways she is a darling. 


The Radio Fiend 


My brother-in-law is quite different. Hale 
and hearty and just a bit hard-of-hearing. 
I do wish he wouldn’t turn the radio on so 
loud, every evening, so that he can go off 
to his favorite far-away chair with a news- 
paper, and enjoy all his program, while the 
rest of us grow distraught with the noise. 
Brother-in-law could sit in a chair much 
nearer the radio! But he won’t. He loves 
the radio, and even when the rest of us are 
in bed, the latest war news will be booming 
out, and we will be at the battle front in- 
stead of in dreamland. Of course, if we 
call down and complain, he will turn it a 
mite lower, but only a mite, and he is good- 
naturedly contemptuous of our protests. 
“Nonsense! That isn’t loud! Why, when 
I was shaving tonight I could hardly hear 
the radio when you had it on downstairs!” 


The Pretender 
Another thing I wish my brother-in-law 
wouldn’t do is to pretend he can hear when 
he doesn’t. He is a clever, successful busi- 
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ness man. It hurts the family pride when 
he appears stupid because he answers an- 
other question instead of the question 
asked. Last evening when we were at a 
neighbor’s, drinking iced tea, and the neigh- 
bor inquired if his tea was all right, he 
said, laughing heartily, “O, it’s not so bad 
as a broken leg!” He thought she was 
asking about his sprained knee. He is a 
good sport, and joined in the laughter when 
the joke was explained to him. But some- 
times brother-in-law’s unnecessary mistakes 
aren't so funny. And they are unnecessary. 
Everybody likes him. Folks like nothing 
better than talking to him, repeating as 
often as he would wish. He is a grand per- 
son. But we have stopped trying to per- 
suade him that four little words, “What 
did you say?” would make a great deal of 
difference to his happiness and his friends’ 
comfort. 


The Sensitive Plant 


Then there is my best friend, a tried and 
true friend of years. It is only lately that 
her deafness has increased so much that she 
must use a hearing aid. Even now, she will 
not use it if she can help it. So it is a con- 
stant effort to talk to her. She is a sensi- 
tive, highly keyed, brilliant woman. She 
has a horror of annoying her friends be- 
cause sometimes they are a bit shy and self- 
conscious when they try to talk to her with 
her hearing aid. 

Why not? We tell her this again and 
again. They need to be encouraged and 
reassured, the first time, just as she did 
when she first tried to use the hearing aid. 
They would get used to the hearing aid in 
no time at all. The first time, they try so 
hard to speak plainly that they mouth or 
mumble or scream. Bui they want to learn 
how. They are making a definite effort to 
converse with her. Not out of pity—good 
heavens, no! They deem it a privilege to 
chat with her. 

But she will not meet them half way. See- 
ing that they are having trouble talking to 
her, she smiles, stops the conversation, and 
sits quietly by, not joining in unless we 
drag her in. 

She is a fair lip reader, and when she 
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has, after a tea or party, questioned me 
about what Sally was saying concerning 
Dr. G. , or why Martin couldn’t come 
to the party, I’ve often pleaded with her 
to watch me. “I’m used to explaining things 
to deafened folks,” I tell her. “I can al- 
ways give you a clue. Ask me right out. 
Sit near me. I'll tell you anything you don’t 
get.” 

My friend shakes her head. “O, no! | 
don’t want to spoil the fun for everybody, 
having things repeated for me!” 

So my brilliant friend is gradually turn- 
ing into a recluse, and nothing we can do 
about it will prevent her. If she would only 
realize that it hurts her friends when she 
cuts us off from her clever ideas, that we 
don’t have as much fun when she isn’t join- 
ing in, and that we would rather repeat 
things a thousand times than do without 
her witty comments, maybe she would 
change her ways. Maybe. 


The Shouter 


Perhaps the hard of hearing readers of 
this part of the magazine will say this is 
unfair. Maybe it is. Everybody respects 
the bravery of hard of hearing folks who 
run their lives intelligently without good 
hearing. But when you brave people in- 
sist on discussing a friend’s personal affairs 
on bus or trolley car or subway train, don’t 
be miffed if the friend changes the subject. 
He doesn’t want to yell all that. You forget 
that others on the train have normal hear- 
ing. 

When you make him go up front in a 
crowded church or lecture hall because you 
can’t hear anywhere else, do try not to be 
late. He is embarrassed, if you aren’t. And 
when, in a restaurant or tea room, you can’t 
get the waitress’ remark that the French 
fried potatoes are all gone, and will Home 
fried do, and you keep repeating that you 
want French fried, not Home fried, don’t 
be annoyed if your friend murmurs to the 
waitress that you are hard of hearing. He 
does that, perhaps mistakenly, because he is 
fond of you and doesn’t want the waitress 
to think you are queer. And just that mur- 
mur will make the waitress. beam instead 

(Continued on page 696) 
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The Lip Reader’s Ten Commandments 


By CaTHERINE A. Hoop 


fundamental knowledge of lip read- 
ing and the practice in speech read- 
ing as given by teachers are invaluable. 

Practice Before Your Mirror. Surpris- 
ing and definite benefit is derived from 
watching your own lips. Do not exaggerate 
lip formations; simply read naturally sen- 
tences taken from any page of reading mat- 
ter, repeating several times words that seem 
difficult. 

Remember: Lip Reading Is Correctly 
Termed “Speech Reading.” Do not make 
hard work of it by concentrating entirely on 
lip formations. A person’s entire coun- 
tenance is expressive of what he is saying. 

Give Undivided Attention to the Speaker. 
He may be laboring to slow down his usual 
rapid speaking pace, he may be exerting 
his utmost patience, all for your benefit. 
Therefore, you should do him the kindness 
of concentrating on his speech to the best 
of your ability. 

Use Your Imagination. If you “get” only 
one or two words, you can often decide 
what the other words are—or at least get 
the meaning—if you stop to think about it. 
Lip formation, facial expressions, imagina- 
tion and intuition all figure in speech inter- 
pretation. 

Daydream Often! Yes, daydreams are 
products of the imagination, are they not? 
The more you practice using your imagina- 
tion—giving free rein to any dream (or 
idea) you happen to invent—the more you 
will increase your imaginative powers. And 
the more active your imagination is, the 
better your lip reading will be! (Advisory 
note: Do the daydreaming in private—not 
at a time when you are supposed to “give 
undivided attention te the speaker!”’) 

Read Current Literature. Lack of famil- 
larity with some expression a person may 
be using only adds to the difficulty of lip 
reading, so keep your vocabulary up-to-date 
by reading as many newspapers, magazines 


f tandem Lip Reading Classes. The 


and books as possible. Know “what they 
are talking about.” 

Get Enough Rest. At all times there is a 
certain amount of nervous strain on the lip 
reader, and as you cannot concentrate as 
well when tired and nervous, an extra 
amount of relaxation is necessary in order 
to be alert when spoken to. 

Do Not Be Discouraged. Learning lip 
reading takes time and practice. Even 
some of the expert lip readers have “dumb” 
spells, when they cannot read speech any 
better than a novice does. Yow are not the 
only one who has mental blanks! 

Keep Your Sense of Humor Active. To 
be able to laugh at your misinterpretations 
makes it easier for others as well as your- 
self. And the better natured you are the 
more people will be willing to make an ef- 
fort to talk with you. Let your pleasant 
attitude make them want to talk to you! 


On Commandments 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6 


My “Lip Reader’s Ten Commandments” 
were not, of course, written on the spur of 
the moment. They represent a collection 
of ideas which have been accumulating ever 
since I started reading lips. 

When writing these, I had in mind par- 
ticularly Mrs. A., a member of my league 
for the hard of hearing, who after years 
of private lessons and attendance at lip 
reading classes, still has the beginner’s dif- 
ficulties in reading lips. As she is apt to 
hold up the whole class at times on account 
of her slowness, others get impatient with 
her occasionally (though of course they do 
not let her know that), and I have won- 
dered what her trouble was and how it 
could be remedied. Concerning most things, 
she is not “dumb.” She leads a very active 
and useful life. 

From careful observation it has seemed 
that she makes too hard work of under- 
standing the lip formations only, neither 
giving consideration to the general facial 
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expressions, nor attempting to figure out, 
from what she did understand, what the 
other words may have been. She does not 
use her imagination; in fact, seems to have 
none tu use! Instead of giving rein to all 
her mental and observatory powers, relax- 
ing and interestedly taking in the meaning 
of what is being said, she makes a drudgery 
of interpreting lip formations. 

Can this be the reason why so many hard 
of hearing people, less persistent than Mrs. 
A., attend one or two classes in lip reading, 
then lose interest or become discouraged 
and give up the speech reading attempt? Do 
they make a drudgery of lip reading, in- 
stead of making an interesting study of 
speech reading? Can this difficulty be 
remedied ? 

Yes, I think it can if more emphasis is 
placed on the fact that it is speech reading, 
not simply an interpretation of lip for- 
mations. And I think each person can help 
himself by developing his dormant mental 
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facilities—by practicing the use of his 
imagination. 

If Mrs. A. were to sit down by herself 
occasionally and, just for fun, imagine all 
the possibilities she could think of pertain. 
ing to a certain idea, she would exercise 
and limber up her thought equipment until 
eventually, in conversation, she would al- 
most automatically follow up the thought 
gleaned through speech reading until she 
comprehended the entire idea presented by 
the speaker. But she should not forget 
the note which advises daydreaming in pri- 
vate, she should not daydream when full 
attention should be given to a speaker! 


Read Current Literature 


The rapid manner in which the so-called 
English language changes, twists and ex- 
pands is difficult enough for those with 
normal hearing to keep up with, so how 
are we, who do not hear such expressions 

(Continued on page 696) 





| Can't Imagine 


By HeLen SmitH Lowry 


Foreworp: In “Can You Imagine,” in the July Votta Review, Mr. Saul Kessler asked whether 
it is ethical to “kibitz” on “overseen” conversations in public. He wrote an entertaining account 
of the manner in which he has secured lip reading practice from unintentional teachers. His 
article aroused interest, and one reader disagreed with him.—EbirTor. 


CAN’T help sending my reaction to 
] Saul Kessler’s article in the July Votta 
Review. I suspect I am a small minority 
on the subject. (One place where I am not 
in the minority is in the constant help and 
enjoyment I get from the VoLta REvIEw.) 
It happens that I am really opposed to 
deliberate eavesdropping with the eyes. It 
seems to me that the same rules should ap- 
ply as to other eavesdropping. The reason 
for not doing it is the same in both cases: 
it is uncomfortable for the person who is 
speaking. It takes so much concentration, 
as a rule, on the part of the lip reader, that 
he practically stares at the stranger, until 
the latter feels the gaze and usually resents 
it. I would, too. 
Even less excusable to me is the habit I 


have noticed in some groups of hard of 
hearing people—that of making every con- 
versation public property. If two of my 
friends are talking, obviously just for each 
other, I would not dream of creeping up to 
hear what they say. So why should I feel 
free to lip read them? I can’t imagine. 

We are constantly advised to practice 
our lip reading on every possible occasion, 
but I think this advice should be qualified. 
We have a large legitimate field for prac- 
tice in all our conversation with others, and 
also in the movies. 

We wish so much to be considered nor- 
mal persons, in spite of the hearing handi- 
cap. So why not observe normal good man- 
ners? I can’t imagine. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


How Do They Get Along? 


OT very long ago, I was talking to 
N an attractive young girl who has 

been growing hard of hearing, 
little by little, during the past three or four 
years, and is taking it very hard indeed. I 
made the remark that several members of 
the United States legislature wear hearing 
aids, and she looked at me aghast. 

“Why, how do they get along?” 

“How do you get along? How do I get 
along? How does anybody with defective 
hearing get along?” 

“But in Congress! 
age?” 

“Well, they apparently manage, for sev- 
eral of them have been there a long time. 
For that matter, plenty of men and women 
in public life are hard of hearing. Ken- 
tucky had a hard of hearing governor for 
years. Our ambassador to Japan, Mr. 
Grew, is very hard of hearing. President 
Inonu of Turkey is very hard of hearing. 
So is the Homeric Billy Hughes, once 
Prime Minister of Australia, now Minister 
for the Navy. Stanley Baldwin wore a 
hearing aid all the time he served as Prime 
Minister of England. Mrs. Roosevelt has 
confessed publicly that when a distin- 
guished guest sits next to her bad ear she 
has to guess at half he says. All these peo- 
ple have the same things to contend with as 
lesser mortals, and more besides, for they 
often have to hear exactly in order to avoid 
irreparable mistakes. Yet they manage, 
apparently.” 

She still kept saying in bewilderment, 
“How do they get along?” and I walked 
off and left her, but our conversation start- 
ed a train of thought concerning people I 
know who manage difficult jobs in spite of 
very defective hearing. One of the most 
remarkable feats of reorientation, it seems 
to me, was that of a college professor who 
lost all his hearing abruptly and went 
right on with his work without even a short 
break for adjustment. He once tabulated 


How do they man- 


his difficulties and classified his “adapta- 
tions” under four headings: at home, in 
public places, in the classroom, and in con- 
ference with professional colleagues. The 
adaptations at home were the easiest, ac- 
cording to his point of view: 

A wife who is determined to make the 
best of calamities she meets soon contrib- 
utes wonderfully to the ease of communica- 
tion with a deafened husband. My wife 
writes so speedily that the last part of her 
sentences are sometimes merely waving 
lines. But a husband can guess at least 
one-half of what his wife tries to say to 
him, so I seldom have trouble making 
words out of waving lines. 

In public places, he says, he usually tells 
people that he cannot hear; and he finds 
that they make varied responses to this an- 
nouncement. 

Some immediately prepare to write; 
some, especially women, repeat their state- 
ments with especial care to articulate dis- 
tinctly and loudly and to indicate as far as 
possible what they mean by facial expres- 
ston. Others go on mumbling. Others sim- 
ply stare, or say, “Oh, I see,” and walk 
away. 

Adaptation to lack of hearing in my col- 
lege classroom has been far less difficult 
than adaptation in public places. The readi- 
ness with which upper division classmen 
express their opinions and submit their 
questions in writing has been a source of 
gratification and surprise . . : . College stu- 
dents generally and engineering students in 
particular, are early taught to image well; 
that is, to create clear mental pictures of 
objects, plans, structures, and natural phe- 
nomena. The facility with which the 
average engineering student can convey 
ideas and questions to a deafened instruc- 
tor by means of rough sketches or dia- 
grams is far greater than casual thought 
would lead one to believe. 

The fourth hurdle, conferences with pro- 
fessional colleagues. was surmounted by the 
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aid of a good secretary, who helps me to 
get the vital phases of every pertinent 
statement, to obtain a clear understanding 
of widely diverse points of view, so that I 
may continue to counsel on perplexing 
questions. 

Well, that is how one person gets along. 
A good secretary solves lots of problems 
for people who don’t hear as well as for 
people who do. But plenty of us who have 
no secretaries manage to function in the 
hearing world, and at very unusual jobs, 
too. For instance, it is an aphorism that 
no person with defective hearing will be 
admitted to a training class for teachers of 
the deaf. Yet the first school for the deaf 
in Honduras was started by a young wom- 
an who has been extremely hard of hear- 
ing all her life. She started the little 
school because there was simply nobody 
else to do it, and she has kept it going, 
even though it has grown faster than she 
can keep pace with it. 


A Letter from Honduras 


This young girl lives a full and useful 
and interesting life in spite of her deaf- 
ness. An account of her school appeared 
in the June Vota REviEw, but it did not 
do justice to the charm of her personal 
letters. Here is part of one of them: 

Day before yesterday, I received a let- 
ter from a town in Guatemala written by 
the mother of a deaf boy, apparently a 
poor humble woman. She had read in a 
newspaper about the school for the deaf 
and wanted to know if the Casa del Nino 
would accept her son as a boarder so that 
he could attend my classes. I don’t think 
that is possible, but I’ll see what I can do. 

If, by one of those “wonders of God,” 
you should hear of some teacher of the 
deaf with a pioneering spirit and some 
knowledge of Spanish, please let her know 
that in Guatemala there is a surprising 
number of deaf persons whose families 
would gladly send them to a special class 
for the deaf. One of them, an enterprising 
young man, deaf and without speech, start- 
ed his own woodcarving shop. He now 
has several employees working for him, 
and supplies much of the beautiful Guate- 
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malan furniture and the objets dart. 

Another is probably the first congenital- 
ly deaf person in Central America to learn 
to speak and read the lips. She married 
the speech teacher her parents brought 
from Spain to instruct her, and reared a 
large family of children and grandchildren, 
all normally hearing. She is a cheery, ac- 
tive woman, even at her present very ad- 
vanced age. 

Speaking of Guatemala, if you have 
never visited the country, don’t fail to do 
so at the first opportunity. I never had a 
better time in my life, and I’m in love with 
the country. The people there, as here, 
are extremely friendly and hospitable, and 
go out of their way to surmount the con- 
versational obstacle of my lack of hearing. 
The Latins have a rare tolerance and com- 
prehension for those who are physically im- 
perfect; in fact, I may say that in Central 
America I have been invited out and have 
danced as much as any normally hearing 
girl. A Spanish boy, for example, upon 
discovering that I am deaf, will seek me 
out rather than shun me. His curiosity 
has been aroused, and he wants to see for 
himself “what makes me tick.” 

C. V., Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


Well, there is one person who gets along, 
socially as well as on the job. I was espe- 
cially interested in the Spanish youths who 
wanted to find out what made the hard of 
hearing girl “tick.” I wish I had known 
them years ago. I began to lose my hear- 
ing just at the time I began to be interested 
in boys, and the result was a complex that 
it took me some time to outgrow. I know 
I have never suffered since, from any 
cause, as I suffered at the first parties I 
went to after I became deaf. I had to learn 
to dance all over again, for I had a fright- 
ening tendency to start in the opposite di- 
rection from my partner, and to keep on 
trying to go in that direction in spite of 
him. And talking to him was even worse 
than dancing. I was living in a small town 
at the time, and we walked to most of the 
parties. Street lamps were dim and far 
apart, and in the spaces between the lamps 
I was particularly desperate because I could 
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neither see nor hear. I used to grow very 
loquacious under the lamps, trying to ap- 
ply a conversational bellows to make the 
talk glow brightly enough at those inter- 
vals to make up for the dark sections. 

No sufferings of adult life are equal to 
the suffering of youth, and I was conscious 
of that even when I was very young, for I 
remember thinking how glad I would be 
when I was old enough so that old ladies 
would not trot across the dance floor to ask 
me kindly why I was not dancing. B-r-r-r. 

For that reason, I have the greatest ad- 
miration for young people who surmount 
the adjustment to deafness and go gallant- 
ly ahead in spite of it. Here is another 
young girl in the tropics, who carries on 
several interesting jobs. 

A Letter from Puerto Rico 

She lives in Puerto Rico, helps run a 
coffee plantation, makes native dolls to sell, 
and travels alone in the States when she is 
so inclined. She too, like C. V. above, in 
spite of severe deafness, has mastered two 
languages, and speaks and writes as easily 
in Spanish as in English. 

About my dolls. I am sending you a 
pair. I make different sizes. I sell mostly 
on the island, but have an agent in Wash- 
ington. Five years ago I was looking for 
something to do, as Mother was up on the 
coffee plantation and I was alone. I had a 
long legged stuffed doll on my bed, and I 
looked at it and said to myself, “I wonder 
if I could make one?” I tried, and made 
several improvements on it, then bought 
material and made five dolls. They were 
26 inches tall and thin! Mother saw them, 
and said, “See what our friend Rachel 
(who has a gift shop) says about them.” 
I sent her one, and she ordered several. 
With each order, she asked for smaller 
dolls, till I got them down to 6 inches, 
which is the most popular size. I have sold 
them in San Juan, Washington and New 
York. 

I saved what I made on the dolls in two 
years, and in 1939 I travelled. I went 
from Louisiana to California via San An- 
tonio, Texas, on to Oregon, then to Salt 
Lake City, Denver, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
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and New York. I saw beth Fairs and the 
Grand Canyon. I traveled on Greyhound 
busses all the time. I love the big busses. 
You see, I was travelling alone and felt 
safer on the bus than on the train. You 
can depend better on the drivers than on 
the conductors when you wish to get off at 
a strange place. Also, on the bus, you see 
more of the towns, and can get off when 
you please, for a few hours, for all night, 
or for several days. And they are much 
cheaper, too! 

I was born and lived the first seven years 
of my life on a sugar plantation here in 
Puerto Rico. Then my father died, and 
we moved to the U. S. A., but came back 
after a year. 

I play golf at the American Golf Club, 
nine miles from here. At night, twice a 
week, we play volley ball. I am in charge 
of it. I play bridge, too, but do not care 
so much for it. I go horseback riding 
sometimes, and swimming. I drive the car 
a great deal. In fact, | have been Mother's 
chauffeur for eight years. 

—E. D., Puerto Rico. 


Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


The first organizations for the hard of 
hearing were started with the sole purpose 
of helping hard of hearing persons to get 
along, socially and vocationally. Apropos 
of a statement in the September Mail Box 
to the effect that improvements in hearing 
aids are putting the h.o.h. back into circu- 
lation, a California man writes: 

I was very much interested in your com- 
ments on the proposed camp for the hard 
of hearing. I have spent many happy days 
at Camp Friendship (in California), and 
would have spent several more vacations 
there had it been open. It suited me just 
toaT. One reason is that I usually need 
a complete rest on my vacation, and I got 
it there. Another is that the company 
there was so congenial, not because they 
had bad ears, but because | already knew 
and liked them, and because they all had 
something special to offer. I doubt if poor 
hearing alone would have made them ap- 
peal to me. When you get such folks as 

(Continued on page 686) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Thanksgiving Practice 


By ELIzABETH KNOWLES 


The Turkey for Our National Bird? 


THE turkey is strictly an American 

| bird. It did not come from Turkey. 

e 2. The early voyagers to America 

found the turkey living along the Atlantic 
Coast. 

3. Since the turkey lived along the coast, 
it was easy for these early explorers to 
catch these fowls and take them back to 
their European homes. 

4. The turkey was taken to Spain as 
early as 1524. 

5. By 1541 the turkey was found in Eng- 
land. 

6. Very probably Columbus carried a 
few turkeys back with him from some of 
his voyages. 

7. Columbus probably enjoyed several 
turkey dinners long before the Pilgrims 
gave their famous first Thanksgiving Day 
feast. 

8. The turkey is a wonderful bird. 

9. His very presence means peace and 
plenty. 

10. The turkey has been suggested for 
our national bird instead of the eagle. 

11. Everything about the eagle means 
war and destruction. 

12. His sharp beak, keen eyes, grasping 
talons and piercing shriek mean death and 
destruction. 

13. His home is in the clouds away from 
men. 

14. He swoops down from above, unseen 
by his victims, until it is too late for them 
to escape. 

15. The eagle is not a native of this 
country but is found in every land. 

16. The turkey is a true native of Amer- 
ica. 

17. He lives among men. 

18. He grows up on farms among our 
children. 


19. He symbolizes peace and plenty. 


20. Do you think the turkey is a better 
symbol of our country than the eagle? 


Table Talk 

“Thursday is Thanksgiving Day, Jim,” 
said Mrs. Smith to her husband, “and we 
must decide about our Thanksgiving din- 
ner.” 

“Well, if you ask me,” said Mr. Smith, 
“I think chickens are plenty good enough 
for anybody. Mother wrote that she was 
sending us some chickens from the farm, 
and we might just as well have them as not. 
It is the spirit of Thanksgiving Day and 
not the dinner that is the important thing.” 

Small son, Bobby, says nothing to this, 
though he hears it all. 

“I think you are quite right, Jim,” 
agreed Mrs. Smith. “Only, we have chick- 
en every Sunday. Ducks are not so very 
expensive. They would be nice for a 
change, don’t you think?” 

Bobby is still silent, though far from 
pleased. 

“Perhaps a goose would be better. Goose 
isn’t half bad when it is nice and fat and 
cooked to a turn,” said Mr. Smith. 

Again Bobby says nothing. But his par- 
ents could have seen from the expression 
on his face that he was not so pleased with 
the way things were going. 

“A goose would be all right,” Mrs. Smith 
agreed again. “I'll go by the market this 
morning and see about getting one. And 
we can send Mother Smith the feathers for 
her feather bed. Why, a goose will be just 
the thing. And what sort of sauce shall 
we have for the goose?” 

“Well—” hesitated Mr. Smith. “I don’t 
know. But say, Martha, this is Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. I think we had better have a tur- 
key after all. It won’t be like Thanksgiving 
without the good old bird. I'll send one 
out this morning.” 

And now Bobby is all smiles as he chimes 
in joyously, “Now they’re talking turkey.” 
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Talking Turkey 


What does this expression mean? It 
means to state the facts in a clear way so 
that they can be easily understood. In 
other words, to come right to the point. 

Do you know how this term originated? 
Here is the story. 

Once an Indian and a white man went 
hunting together. They had agreed that 
at the end of the day they would divide the 
game which they had shot. 

At first everything went all right. There 
were four rabbits, so each got two . There 
were two quails, and each got one, and so 
on . But the trouble began when there was 
nothing left to divide except a crow and a 
turkey. 

They argued about these two fowls. At 
last the white man said, ““You may have the 
crow, and I'll take the turkey; or I'll take 
the turkey, and you may have the crow.” 

The Indian was silent and thoughtful 
for a moment and then he said, “Huh, why 
you no talk turkey to me?” 


Gratitude* 


Once there was a Sunday School class, 
who after hearing the teacher describe the 
poverty and loneliness of an old woman, 
voted to give her a turkey for Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Giving this turkey meant a sacrifice, for 
many of the class members were working 
girls. In order to give her share toward 
the turkey for the old woman each of them 
had to do without something she really 
needed. 

Finally, Thanksgiving Day arrived and 
the turkey was given to the old woman. 

The old woman did not thank the girls 
for the turkey right away. Instead, she 
peered into the basket. When she saw the 
turkey, she frowned and asked, “Whar be 
the cromberries?” 

Yes, you are probably thinking: “What 
an ungrateful old wretch!” 

Perhaps she was. But aren’t you and I? 
We are given health, and instead of being 
thankful for this we want to know “whar 
be the wealth?” 


*Adapted from a story by Mildred Seydell. 
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EXERCISES IN EVERY-DAY 
SPEECH 
By Jane B. WALKER 
6. What Sort of Woman Is She? 
(Continued from October) 
Rather snobbish, I feaz, but really quite 
nice. 
Terribly intellectual, 
everyone to know it. 
The most devoted wife and mother that 
I know. 
Rather superficial, but pleasant to meet. 
She spends most of her time playing 
bridge. 
She has always been active, and in recent 
years she has gone in for politics. 
A domestic sort of creature, whose house 
is almost too perfect. 
Frivolous and beautiful—and dangerous! 
The most self-centered woman I ever 
hope to meet. 
I’d say that her chief interest in life is 
cosmetics. 
She’s gone through all sorts of experi- 
ences, but she has never lost her head. 
She is a good sport if ever there was one. 
She has very decided ideas about every- 
thing and she does not hesitate to express 
them in very plain language. 
I would call her a very mellow person, 
with broad human sympathies. 
She is a delightful hostess and a great 
social success. 
She thinks too much about clothes. 
She is very musical and I understand 
that she once had a beautiful voice. 
She is an ardent churchwoman, but some- 
times I think she is a little narrow-minded. 
She is fat and jolly and can tell a very 
good story. 
She is immensely wealthy but very vul- 
gar. 
She is a very loyal friend. 
She is a very successful writer and very 
modest about her achievements. 
Thoroughly likable and thoroughly sen- 
sible. 
An incessant talker with positively noth- 
ing to say. 
The grandest character it has been my 


privilege to know. 
(To be continued) 


and she wants 
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Foundations of Speech 
Foundations of Speech. By Claude M. Wise, 

James H. McBurney, Louis A. Mallory, 

Charles R. Strother, and William J. Tem- 

ple. Prepared under the editorial direc- 

tion of James M. O’Neill. Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1941. Cloth, 499 pp. Price, $2.50. 

“In planning this volume,” says Dr. 
O’Neill in the preface, “the editor and the 
publisher had three definite purposes in 
view. First, we wanted it to be compre- 
hensive. We wanted it to include all the 
material that might be considered of pri- 
mary importance . ... We planned a book 
in which each teacher or student could 
choose the parts he wanted for any purpose 
and omit the parts that were not of imme- 
diate importance.” 

The other two purposes of the book, to 
have it accurate and authoritative, and to 
give it a national background, were neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the first 
one. One becomes interested in the vol- 
ume just by reading about the selection of 
its writers, and the interest carries through. 
Indeed it seems almost certain that any 
reader, even one with the most superficial 
interest in spoken language, would find his 
attention caught and held in many places 
throughout the volume. It is easy to think 
of it as a text book of exceptional interest. 

The teacher of the deaf will not find 
classroom material, but she will find val- 
uable background material. If she is in- 
terested in improving her own speech, she 
will find practicable, workable suggestions 
and excellent practice exercises. If she 
wants to know more about hearing and how 
it works and the various things that may 
affect it, she will find clear explanations. 


If she is concerned " 
with dialect and 
sectional dif fer- 
ences, she can learn 
from this book. 

If, on the other 
hand, the reader is 
concerned only 
with public speak- 
ing, he will find 
chapters applicable 
to this subject 
from almost every angle. In short, the re- 
viewer thinks this is a book to be recom- 
mended. 


—J. B. T. 





“Print Writing” 

Print Handwriting, by Madeline Flint Hos- 
mer. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
1940. Three small booklets for primary 
grades. 

These are excellent little books. They 
provide a method, based on pupil activities, 
for teaching beginners to write. From the 
first, they present whole sentences of mean- 
ingful words, thus attracting and holding 
the children’s attention. The sizes of type 
are appropriate and the books remarkably 
well planned. The accompanying Teacher’s 
Manual contains directions which would 
give any teacher confidence in her ability 
to teach the use of print (or manuscript) 
writing. 


—L. D. S. 





Optimism.—Winning teams are not cap- 
tained by pessimists. 
—Forbes. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings” 


Teacher Training at Illinois School 


President C. P. McClelland of MacMur- 
ray College, Jacksonville, Ill., and Mr. Dan 
T. Cloud, Managing Officer of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, have announced the 
cooperation of the two institutions in of- 
fering a course in training for teachers of 
the deaf. The course of study will require 
four years, the first two years being in lib- 
eral arts, with certain preparation in the 
field of education. During the sophomore 
year, a course in the history and education 
of the deaf will be given by Mr. Cloud, in 
order to offer the students a preview of 
work with the deaf, and to eliminate as 
early as possible any student who is not in- 
terested in making the teaching of the deaf 
her life work. During the junior year, 
students taking the course in the education 
of the deaf will reside on the campus of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf. While there, 
they will supervise extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the students, will observe classroom 
work, and will commute to MacMurray 
College for a limited number of courses. 
During the senior year, the students will 
again reside at MacMurray College, but 
will commute for special courses held at 
the school for the deaf. Plans now under 
consideration indicate that not more than 
six students will be admitted to the course 
in any one year. They will be selected at 
the end of their sophomore year, on the 
basis of a B average in their studies and 
personality factors that, in the eyes of the 
committee, will make them satisfactory 
teachers of the deaf. 


—Lewis Carroll 


Where the Special School May Fail 


The little monthly magazine, Outwitting 
Handicaps, invariably offers thought-pro- 
voking material. Its issue for July-August, 
1941, contained some extremely interesting 
articles, among them one by Vernon E. 
Brink, “Why I Oppose Special Schools.” 
Mr. Brink, who contracted infantile paraly- 
sis at the age of ten, and spent four years 
in a school for crippled children, feels that 
the special school is too apt to encourage 
defeatism and to fill its students with the 
mental attitude of expecting society to con- 
form to their limitations. “After all,” he 
says, “there is no cripple’s world outside. 
Would it not have been better had we faced 
normal competition from the beginning?” 
Perfectly willing to admit the great good 
which enlightened legislation and educa- 
tional facilities achieve for the handicapped, 
he contends that special schools for the 
crippled are today filled with children who 
have no necessary place there, “who could 
just as easily as not manage attending a 
normal school, if only their parents would ~ 
take the initiative in assuring them psycho- 
logical guidance and medical supervision.” 
He feels that special schools do not prepare 
children adequately for fullest expression 
of their personalities. “To shield them in 
childhood is to foster misconceptions that 
must soon be shattered. This is far more 
cruel, to me, than to force them into an 
early relationship with normal people. Tal- 
ent may be built in solitude, away from the 
world, but character is not. Character is 
molded by actual living. And actual liv- 
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ing is not, in a special school, living at all. 
It is a life within life, and a mighty blood- 


less substitute.” Taking into considera- 
tion, of course, that the deaf would not ob- 
tain sufficient education in a “normal” en- 
vironment, and that the special school for 
them is imperative, there is much in Mr. 
Brink’s contentions that might apply to 
those with hearing handicaps as well as to 
those whose only handicap is one of loco- 
motion. 


Die Teken vir “Vriend” 


From Praetoria, South Africa, a friend 
of the Volta Bureau sends the February 28, 
1941, issue of Die Huisgenoot, an illus- 
trated weekly paper. On page 12, Mar- 
garet Prescott Montague’s “Little Sign for 
Friend,” from Closed Doors, becomes in 
Afrikaans, “Die Teken vir ‘Vriend’.” To 
know that “little old Webster” (“klein ou 
Webstertjie” in Afrikaans) is just as lov- 
able in South Africa as in these United 
States, and that dazed, unhappy Christo- 
pher Adams is just as pathetic, gives, some- 
how, a warm feeling of fraternity that we 
need these days. 





—M. Z. 





Employment Officer for the Deaf 
In British Columbia 


The Province of British Columbia has 
established the position of Welfare Visitor 
for the Deaf, to be continued for one year 
as an experiment. Mr. Arthur B. Willis, 
on leave from his regular work as teacher 
in the British Columbia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, assumed the office in April, 
1941. His chief duty will be to help the un- 
employed deaf find employment; but he 
will also assist deaf persons in court, in 
negotiations of any kind, and will interpret 
for those who do not speak. His work is 
not with the hard of hearing unless they 
have attended a school for the deaf. Mr. 
Willis has found that most of the deaf who 
register for employment are unskilled work- 
ers, well on in years. So far, only four 
men under thirty have applied, and no 
young women; so, apparently, the younger 
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ones among the deaf are able to find places 
for themselves. Mr. Willis has succeeded in 
placing a number of men in positions 
vacated by those who have joined the armed 
forces. 





Anniversary at Nyborg, Denmark 
The School for the Deaf at Nyborg, Den- 


mark, celebrated its fifteenth anniversary in 
September, as it was founded September 7, 
1891. During this long period, the school 
has had only four superintendents: Dr. G. 
Forchammer, 1891-1909; Dr. Anders Han- 
sen, 1909-1937; Professor E. Forchammer, 
1937-1941; and its present chief officer, Dr. 
A. Holm. During its entire life the school 
has stood among the foremost of European 
institutions for the deaf, and it is still carry- 
ing on in its traditional manner under the 
present heavy difficulties. 





A Placement Officer for Virginia 


Governor Price of Virginia has approved 
the appointment of a placement officer and 
field agent for the Virginia School for the 
Deaf. Mr. Forrest E. Finney, formerly 
principal of the school, has accepted the 
office, creation of which was made possible 
through federal funds. His duties are to 
assist former students of the school in find- 
ing employment and to educate the employ- 
ment officers of industrial and commercial 
establishments of the school as to the pos- 
sibilities of deaf persons. 





Education as Usual 


The following paragraph is part of the 
secretary’s report of the annual meeting of 
the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf, held in Birmingham, England, June 
14, 1941: 


In a general survey of the report, the College 
Chairman remarked that present conditions had 
made life very difficult for some schools, but in 
spite of all, his personal opinion was that deaf 
schools were doing extremely well and that work 
was continuing with far fewer interruptions than 
obtained in other branches of education. The 
majority of our schools were working to the nor- 
mal routine and many in their own premises, with 
a degree of proficiency that gave the College every 
reason to feel satisfied. During 1940 the College 
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Diploma, an examination for certificate to teach 
the deaf, had been held, despite the fact that 
examiners and candidates were widely scattered 
and that at the last moment the venue kad to be 
changed to Derby. Nor had the standard of work 
suffered. The Teacher of the Deaf was a profes- 
sional magazine second to none, and it was a 
remarkable achievement on the part of the editor 
and his assistant that the quality had been main- 


tained. The College were grateful, and congratu- 
| lated both Mr. Roe and Mr. Follwell for keeping 


up such an arduous task. The competition for the 
Braidwood Medal was still scant, and the Chair- 


| man felt that the Examiners were quite right in 


withholding the medal, until the standard of the 


| essays submitted merited the award. 





A Consciousness of Language 
(Continued from page 660) 
The turtle likes raw beef and earth- 


worms. 


3. The children were led to answer 
questions orally: 

Who brought us a turtle? 

Where did she find it? 

Where did we put it? 

What do we feed the turtle? 

How often do we feed it? 

4. These questions were written on the 
blackboard, and the children wrote the 
answers. After the sentences were cor- 
rected, they were rewritten in the chil- 
dren’s language booklets underneath the 
drawings each child had made of the ani- 
mal. Thus a four or five sentence story 
was written about each animal. 

These language lessons had further de- 
velopment. The children decided on a 
name for the turtle. They took turns feed- 
ing and watering it and taking it for a 
walk. The turtle was carried out in the 
school yard and allowed to walk through 
the grass. The pupil would sit on a bench 
and watch to see that it did not get away. 

All went well for about three weeks un- 
til one day William, one of the older boys, 
sat down on the bench and forgot about 
Jackie. Jackie walked away and we never 
found him again. So this lesson ended 
with the story, “The Sad News About 
Losing Jackie.” 

All the other animals and the insects 
furnished material in the same manner for 
stories, compositions, and letters to 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York)’ 

3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
BROCKTON (Massachusetts) 

208 Warren Avenue 

% Mrs. Esther Townsend 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI (Ohio) 

24 E. 6th St., Suite 700 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
CONCORD (New Hampshire) 

99 Rockingham Street 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

1020 Court Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MOBILE (Alabama) 

11 South Georgia Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD (Massachusetts) 

588 Pleasant St. 
NEWARK (New Jersey) 

53 Washington Street 
OWOSSO (Michigan) 

531 Pine Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) 

120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 South Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
SIOUX CITY (Iowa) 

1414 Palmer Ave., % Mrs. Ben Rose 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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A Small Book With a Big Appeal 


Sounds 
The Letters Make 


Lucille D. Schoolfield 


and 
Josephine B. Timberlake 

First Printing ..... March, 1940 

Second Printing ... May, 1940 

Third Printing .... January, 1941 
A teacher of the deaf was turning 
over children’s books in a big depart- 
ment store. She came upon a little 
book with a thumb index, colored 
pictures, and gay verses. “Why,” 
she said, “whoever wrote this knows 
how speech sounds are made!” She 
took a copy home to her own little 
boy, and the little boy loved it. 
Another teacher of the deaf thought 
it would be good for hearing aid 
classes. She told her superintendent 
about it, and he ordered six copies. 
The children “ate it up,” and the 
original six copies increased to eigh- 
teen. 
A famous actress, Helen Hayes, read 
it page for page, with her small 
daughter. “Mary enjoyed it so 
much,” she said, “that she didn’t 
realize how it was helping her.” 
A famous actor, Maurice Evans, gave 
the book a hearty endorsement be- 
cause he liked it himself. 
All these people know that, for all 
its simplicity and charm, this book 
offers practical, well considered 
speech help and reading stimulus for 
hearing and hard of hearing chil- 
dren. 


GET YOUR CHILD A COPY FOR 
CHRISTMAS! 


PRICE, $1.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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friends. These experiences did much to 
encourage the pupils to think and to up. 
derstand language. The chipmunk, frog, 





and garter snake created the most inter. | 
est, and the work centered around them 
stimulated written language, as well as 
creating an interest in reading the Nature 
Study Book. 

With the aid of the Fitzgerald System, 
we were able to encourage the pupils to 
straighten out the grammatical forms of 
their sentences, and to show them how to 
find their own errors. Since the hearing 
child talks most about his own natural 
activities, the deaf child should do the 
same. “Find opportunities for creating 
normal, natural circumstances, calling for 
the response you desire.” 

This language project ran through the 
school year. It brought about remark. 
able improvement in the pupils, in that it 
stimulated an interest in associating words 
with significant objects around them. It 
created an ability to develop meaningful 
sentences. It built up an expressive vocabu- 
lary, and aroused the group as a whole 
to a more intelligent interest in the things 
around them. All the pupils improved 
to a noticeable degree in their ability to 
express themselves in writing, as well as 
in their ability to give meaningful answers 
to questions. 

With this experience completed, I sin- 
cerely feel that, in spite of my own weak- 
ness in the arts of teaching speech and 
speech reading, each child of this group 
has become to some degree language con- 
scious. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 679) 
Ruth Bartlett, Olive Harris Carson, Eleanor 
Holland—you notice they are all women— 
and others of that type, you have a crowd 
I like to mix with. 

The real point I wanted to pick out in 
what you said was your remark that mod- 
ern hearing aids have put the h.o.h. back 
into circulation. I have been accused of 


various high crimes because I have said 
much the same thing, and then gone a slep 
further and said that the tendency means 
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The Most Valuable “Outside” 
Speech Book Discovered by Schools 
for the Deaf in Many Years 


BETTER SPEECH 
AND 


BETTER READING 


By LUCILLE D. SCHOOLFIELD 


Has just appeared in 


A New Edition 





The same attractive form and legible 
type, but smaller and lighter, thus more 
easily handled by small children. 


“Miss Schoolfield says her book was orig- 
inally designed to be used only in speech class- 
es for the correction of articulatory defects. 
It is fortunate that teachers in other fields sug- 
gested that it would meet the needs of a much 
wider area. The book is both pleasantly and 
profitably used in our school.” — Mary E. 
Numpers, Clarke School for the Deaf. 


“The lessons have proved interesting to the 
children, and we feel that they have been defi- 
nitely helpful. . . . The children enjoy using 
Miss Schoolfield’s outline with the vowel 
sounds as much as with the consonants.” — 
CATHERINE LAMB, Lexington School for the 
Deaf. 


PRICE, $1.75 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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the end of the A.S.H.H. chapters as t 
now exist. It is going to do away with om 
need for social activities, and we shall hag 
to quit, or branch out more and more ink 
social service. Oh, not this year, but iti 
coming, and I think it is well started. 
—R. C., CALIFORNIA, | 

Aren’t you talking about the chapters @ 


they existed a long time ago, R. C.? Iti 


a good many years since the organizations 
for the hard of hearing in New York, Chi 


cago, Boston, and a lot of other placeg 


branched out from their bridge-party, tea 
party preoccupations and became noti¢ 
able powers in the field of social service 
The first hearing aid clinic was establis 
years ago. Well thought out, well coo 
dinated programs for hard of hearing ch 


dren were initiated so long ago that ther 


children aided by them are now adults 
Only in a few localities today do the om 
ganizations exist merely for the benefit ¢ 
their own members; in most places their 
practical benefit to society is well recog: 
nized. : 


Of course, analyzed realistically, he 
goal of all this work, as of all social serv. 


ice work, is to make itself unnecessary— 
that is, to get rid of deafness wherever pos- 
sible, and of the bad effects of deafness 
where the cause cannot be eliminated. As 
the hard of hearing person faces the world 


"| 





and steps automatically into the place in | 


society to which his abilities and attain- | 


ments entitle him, he no longer has any 
need of props. 

That is why I am not in favor of any 
more special help for the deaf or hard of 
hearing person than is absolutely neces- 
sary. We must teach him to stand and not 
lean. 


Come to think of it, there is a text fora | 


sermon there, and a chance to reclassify 
your acquaintances. How many of the 
people you know are leaners, and how 
many are standers, and don’t you, almost 
without exception, like the standers best? 
Don’t you have a tendency to avoid the 
leaners? Think it over. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. .. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADJO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 34™ STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 


NAVA 10800 HAA) 00 1010 010101010 00101080 0000100 00ner 
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YOUR FRIENDS 


will appreciate your gift more if you 
give them 


+ THE VOLTA REVIEW 
for CHRISTMAS 


A gift for only two dollars that will be 
renewed every month during the year. 


On all Christmas Gift orders the first 
issue of the magazine will be specially 
wrapped and mailed in December. A 
seasonable card will be enclosed giving 
the name of the person who is making 
the gift. 


Use the attached coupon now so that 
there will be plenty of time to give your 
order this special attention. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER 
The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send the Volta Review for one 


VEAL 10.......cccececcscceccccecccccccccccecssscecececccesececs 
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Language for the Deaf Child 


(Continued from page 648) 
sufficient hearing to benefit from a hearing 
aid. He has been in school five years. 


Milking the Cows 

I like milking the cows. 

Some cows came in the barn. A man milked 
them. The man poured the milk into a can. A 
truck came and took the can away. 

R. K. 

A. B. is thirteen, and profoundly deaf 
since meningitis at the age of four. He is 
above average in intelligence. He has been 
in school five years. 

Cows 

Cows are domestic animals. 

They are useful because people get leather 
from cows. They give us milk and beef, too. 

They like to eat hay. 

A. B. 
(To be continued ) 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 659) 
something,” and then found out that it was 

cocoa, and “make cocoa” was all right. 

I do hope the cocoa is good. Mamie has 
been looking forward to this day for so 
long. But it will be nectar to Mamie, even 
if it is weak. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 664) 
picnic, lunch, Swope Park, Fairyland Park. 
Billy will be promoted to the 2A this 
fall. His teacher feels that he is not far 
enough advanced in language to go into 
the third grade, and we agree. It is better 
to go slowly at first than to be kept back 


later. Mrs. A. R., Missouri. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 

STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, oun, 

WANTED—tTeacher, experienced in work with snastic 
paralysis for a six-year-old child. Good salary. Proba- 
bility of permanent position if satisfactory. Address 
Box 514, the Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Position for 1941-42 by experienced teach- 
er of the deaf with B.S. degree. Box 7405, the Volta 
Bureau. 
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40 YEARS OF 
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Bx 


Every genuine Acousticon is clearly marked with 
this Dictograph trademark — and with the two 


names — Acousticon and Dictograph. 


When you buy Acousticon, you buy protection 


for your investment as well as for your hearing. 





A sweeping range of hearing aids, 
vacuum tube and carbon types, for 
both air and bone conduction, bears 


the honored name Acousticon. 
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READERSHIP 


ITH this year, Acousticon, maker of the 
world’s first electrical hearing aid, rounds out 


four decades of service to the hard of hearing. 


In the intervening years Acousticon research has 
been productive of immense hearing aid improve- 
ments. The quality of its product has been con- 
firmed by medals, scientific awards and prizes. In 
| many owners’ hands are Acousticon instruments 
| which have already given upwards of 30 years of 


constant service. 


In more than 150 cities of the United States and 


Canada are Acousticon Institutes, expertly manned, 





modernly equipped, to assure the correct choice of 


instrument and accessories. 


ACOUSTICON DIVISION OF 
DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. 
580 Fifth Ave., New York City 


There is only one GENUINE 
i ACOUSTICON —a Dictograph 
product — look for this trade- 
mark. 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 


Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
School re-opens October Ist 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








School for Deaf and Special Children 
Speech Used Exclusively 


Home Atmosphere 
Teacher of Twenty Years’ Experience 


Write for folder 


THE GRATZ HOME SCHOOL 


110 S. Lawn Ave. Bluffton, Ohio 











School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














| Hearing Clearly at Cleary Ora | 


























The Four Season Camp and School 
(Enroll any time for any season) 


Healthful—homelike school for children to de- 
velop physically and to overcome their handi- 
cap. Ideally situated in the Pine Belt of Long 
Island. Modern individual methods. Pupils pre- 
pared for hearing schools by Auricular Training 
and Lip Reading. Enrollment limited. Boarding 
or Monday to Friday. Write for our booklet. 
Moderate rates. 


Cleary Oral School for the Hard of 
Hearing 
Smithtown Branch, L. |., New York 
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Busman’s Holiday 
(Continued from page 654) 
was on my way back to Washington. Bus. 


man’s holiday it was indeed, but a fine 
holiday for all that; and once more I was 
thankful that I have a job so filled with 
human interest and so productive of con- 
tacts with unusual and satisfying people. 

A Doctor and His Garden 


(Continued from page 672) 
seed preparation and selection, in order to 


grow what he terms “perfect pansies.” No 
“freaks” are permitted space in his pansy 
beds—that is, plants of abnormal size, with 
short-blooming periods. In order to furnish 
seed for the doctor’s collection, a plant must 
meet his requirements as to normal size and 
growth, and it must produce blossoms 
throughout the summer months as well as 
in spring. “But if you want a plant to re. 
ward you with fine blossoms through the 
hot weather, you must give it a chance,” 
says the doctor. Dr. Blanding gives his 
pansies “a chance” by right preparation of 
his beds, and by attention to soil and culti- 
vation methods. 

“In any business, leave nothing to 
chance,” he says. “You too can embark 
upon a pansy-growing hobby-horse, no mat- 
ter where you live,” declares the doctor, 


“for the pansy is hardy in nearly every sec: | 


tion of the country. But you must give it 
your attention in every detail, or you wont 
have any luck with the pansies.” 

When Dr. Blanding retired from active 
practice more than twenty years ago, he 
was feeling his age. Years of hard work 
and loss of regular sleep had taken heavy 
toll of his strength. Long hours of keeping 
vigil beside farmhouse beds, nights of wait- 


ing for a new life to be ushered into the ' 


world, had resulted in nervous strain. 
Now, at 83, the good doctor is young again. 
“I sleep and eat and feel like a man of fit- 
ty,” he says joyfully, “and my garden is my 
life.” 

When the time comes for the gentle doe- 
tor to lay down rake and hoe, and his pansy 
beds shall know him no more, he will have 
left the world a better place because he 
passed this way. 
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Armies. Navies Use 


MAICO Preeision Lastruments 


High-speed, modern, mechanized armies call 
for maneuvers coordinating many units of land, 
sea and air forces to operate as one. Every 
twenty seconds, coast artillery guns hurl 1,000 
pound shells some twenty miles. During each 
twenty-second interval, a gun pointer must 
translate new firing data, received by ear- 
phones from the plotting room, into terms of 
elevation and horizontal directions for accu- 
rate aiming. 


Antiaircraft units correlate the actions of 
searchlight batteries, sound locators, anti-air- 
craft guns and plane defense through an intri- 
cate communication “nerve system.” Never 
before has the efficiency of armies, the future 
of democracy, depended so much upon keen, 
accurate hearing. 


Maico precision equipment is used by armies 
to test the hearing of its men. Navies, also, 
use Maico audiometers, as do important air 
lines, famous clinics, universities, schools and 
ear specialists. 


Knowledge gained in manufacturing these in- 
struments enables Maico technicians to incor- 
porate in Maico hearing aids important new 
developments. Maico’s precision testing of 
every component part of its hearing aids, 
which often calls for unique equipment devel - 


oped by Maico’s own technicians, is keener 
because of this knowledge. 


Shown above is the Balanced Bridge Selector, 
one of the valuable pieces of equipment de- 
veloped by Maico engineers, used to test ac- 
curately, for uniform performance, many parts 
of the precision Maico. 


One of the newer Maico vacuum 
tube hearing aids is the “Ace” 
model. It is so tiny that it will 
slip easily into a man’s watch 
pocket. Yet it has clarity and 
distinctness, power, range and sensitivity that 
will amaze you. 


Maico hearing aids and hearing test equipment 
are distributed by the Maico Co., Inc., with 
special representatives throughout the United 
States. Investigation and inquiries are in- 
vited. 


MAICO CO., INC.—Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HEARING AIDS 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 

Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual. 


$10.00 








Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__________$17.00 

Series III. Myths. $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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My Hard of Hearing Loved Ones 
(Continued from page 674) 

of scowl, because she can understand what 
the difficulty is, and she knows, as well 
we all do, that some of the nicest peopl 
in the world are deaf. 


Probably her own mother is hard of 


hearing, for every one in the world who 
isn’t deaf loves somebody who is. 





The Lip Reader’s 10 Commandments 
(Continued from page 676) 

s “jive” and “rug-cutting,” for instance, 
in daily conversation, to become acquainted 
with them and learn their meaning so that 
they are intelligible to us as seen on the 
lips? To be sure, such developments of 
the English language may never seem in- 
telligible nor useful to most of us, but the 
fact remains that we should be familiar 
with them if we expect to carry on under- 
standable conversations with all who may 
cross our paths. Who wants to seem stupid 
by not even knowing what is meant when 
told to “get hep!” 

It took the combined efforts of the daily 
newspapers, Life and Collier’s for me to 
learn the jitterbug language. As I have 
said, this language is not really a very im- 
portant nor essential equipment in most 
lives, but knowledge of it is often very use- 
ful to a lip reader. 

Are you aware that many things are 
“corny” these days? How long have you 
known the meaning of the terms, “fifth 
columnist,” “knee-action” and “fluid drive,” 
“stratoliner,” and “Blitzkrieg?” 

Yes, I think the lip reader must read cur- 
rent publications to become familiar with 
expressions used today, and he must also 
read and keep up-to-date on local world 
events. The wider his knowledge of cur- 
rent books and affairs, the easier it will be 
for him to be in tune with the thoughts and 
expressions of those who address him. 

For me, the swing of national and inter- 
national thought, as well as language, can 
always be learned in the stories and articles 
in weekly magazines and in reviews like the 
Reader’s Digest. But no doubt one may 
“get hep” to modern thought and language 
through many other sources. 
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“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


ae: % 


f 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














NEW LOW 
PRICE 





GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 








e VOLUME . . Wide range of power. 

© Tome. 2 bY Individual tone con- 
trol, 

e CRYSTAL .... Crystal microphone. 

“s (ror New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY ... Long life batteries. 

e DESIGN . , Beautifully stream- 
lined. 

e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Chronological Age Groupings 
(Continued from page 649) 


mary group would be eliminated by not 
having cards. 

Several obvious benefits would accrue 
from this grouping: 

1. The teacher, or any officer of the 
school, or any student, would have the right 
to challenge any pupil for proof of age, 
Office records, of course, would suffice for 
the proof. This should teach the lesson 
that being able to prove one’s birth date 
is sometimes of the utmost importance. In 
this modern age, many adult citizens are 
just now beginning to realize that certain 
rights and privileges depend on that proof. 
A birthday during the school year, if it 
would automatically promote a pupil from 
one group to another, would call for a new 
card, and, if it seemed worth while, a wel- 
coming ceremony might be held on the part 
of the group gaining the new member. 

2. A lesson might be taught whenever 
a pupil lost his or her card. Notwithstand- 





ing the excuse given. it should be difficult, | 
ose ware a (1) Perm: 
or at least very bothersome, to obtain a ae 
duplicate card. Adults ordinarily have to | outa 
make application, prove their loss, and pay {() _ 
an additional sum before securing a dupli- cache 
cate. Because we sometimes hear criticisms }(3) Deter 
that the pupils of a school for the deaf are of the 
an irresponsible group, this should be a oes 
5 (4) Prov 
valuable lesson: No pass, no admittance. cond 
3. An individual’s pass may be taken }(5) Char 
up or suspended for certain infractions of “" 
the rules of the school. Here again, we ap- | (6) Char 
proach an adult situation, for many an =e 
adult has lost his or her hunting or driving imp 
license because of irregularities classified | (7) Dete 
as unlawful. Loss of a pass on the part of =" 
a pupil, and consequent loss of privilege to as 
attend social events or extra-curricular ac- | (8) Esta 
tivities, should serve as an incentive to stay i aad 
within the mores of the group. Truly, a 
Out of these premises, it would seem that 
the logical conclusion would be: It is better IE LI 
to group pupils in residential schools for 
the deaf, or any other school, for that mat- | “reators 
ter, according to chronological age rather 
than academic grade, where certain social 
or extra curricular purposes are concerned. § TELEX H 
TI 
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§ new Free TELEX Hearing 
ervices.... 


WITH THE NEW 


ELEXOMETER 


It's not an Audiometer ... it’s not a diagnostic 
ice. . . the new Telexometer is a New TELEX 
oof gineered scientific instrument designed for meas- 
. .. pring the relative degree of HEARING at threshold 
f it vith and without a hearing aid. 


rom | The Telexometer generates six pure tone octave 
new pequencies from 128 to 4096 cycles per second. An 
intensity control calibrated in uniform steps of 3 deci- 
wel- els permits speed and accuracy of charting. These 
yart frequencies are transmitted to both ears of the deaf- 
ned person by the use of a loud speaker. 
The New Telexometer enables Authorized trained 


ver #TELEX Consultants to render eight valuable new @ THE TELEXOMETER, illustrated above, enables TELEX 
Consultants to make a Telexometer Chart which is a record 
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nd- LES » poabteast ey the snanee in the home or at the of the relative degree of hearing at threshold of an individual 
ult onsultation omice: without a hearing aid, with their present aid, as well as with 
the TELEX Hearing Aid. 


(1) Permits construction of a chart which sets up a 

reference level at the threshold of hearing with- 
to out a hearing aid. 

yay |(2) Determine exactly, based on the residual hearing 

. of the individual, whether a right ear fitting is the 

most effective. 

ms {(3) Determine exactly, based on the residual hearing 

ure | ofthe individual, whether a left ear fitting is most 
effective. 

(4) Prove whether air conduction hearing or bone 
conduction hearing is more éffective. 

en |(5) Chart the relative degree of hearing at threshold 

of oe the deafened individual’s present hearing 

aid. 

ip- | (6) Chart a deafened person’s relative degree of hear- 

an ing at threshold with the New TELEX, in order to 

: furnish graphically, the exact measure of hearing 

8 improvement with the TELEX at threshold. 

ed (7) Determine at which position the TELEX Fre- 

of quency Range Equalizer should be used in order 

to give the greatest hearing efficiency at the 


TELEXOMETER CHART 





to threshold of hearing. 
C- | (8) Establishes definitely the proper model TELEX 
Vy required in each individual case. 
| Truly, a Series of Wonderful New Services... and 
at They're Yours, FREE MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 


. RELATIVE HEARING TEST 
 MTELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY i—hsxmromar corincccrazsae ver 


% ’ : “4 Without obligation, please arrange to have nearest 
t Creators of the World’s First Wearable Vacuum Tube TELEX Consultant extend a FREE Telexometer Test 


| 

| 
rT Crystal Hearing Aid to me. 
l Minneapolis, Minnesota Ae AR ae naive OE ET 
. TELEX HEARING AID IS ACCEPTED —COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL AG 5a oo ee Saga ceases Casa ccegeataes doe ee 
THERAPY — AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OP Sirave Ccdceacvncscntencn S66 cs OR 

















Many people with impaired 
hearing have found real enjoyment and 
convenience in the Telephone Amplifier. 
This small attachment fits any telephone 
and a handy switch lets you turn it on 
and off at will. 

For demonstration, write to—or inquire 
at—your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office. They will be glad to 
arrange it at your convenience — 
without obligation. 
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For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 
Thanksgiving 


For whate’er we have fought for— 
Whether born of the brain or the soul— 
Be the meed we have sought for; 
For the gifts we have had from His hand 
Who is Lord of the living, 
Let there ring through the length of the land 
A Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
—Clinton Scollard. 


Personality is discovered to be not an acci- 
dental gift, but an achievement. It is the result 
of certain habits which can be acquired only by 
practice . .. . I define personality, therefore, as 
the extent to which the individual has developed 
habits and skills which interest and serve other 
people. 

—Henry C. Link. 


Pets.—Finally, let me put in a word for 
“pets.” No mechanical toy will ever bring out a 
child’s character the way a small rabbit, cat, dog, 
turtle, duck, chicken or other pet will. And 


wonderful things can be done with pets. Re- . 


member the exquisite gold fish is only a carp, 
which the Chinese, by Burbankian methods, 
turned into household decoration. 

—Raymond Ditmars. 


Pictures.—To me it hardly appears that there 
can be two points of view as to the practice of 
showing children pictures illustrating cruelty or 
brutality of any kind. Such pictures are repel- 
lant and shocking to the child at first, but with 
the experience often repeated the tendency is to 
deaden the sense of humanity and tenderness, and 
establish rather the feeling that such acts are 
normal and cannot be avoided. 


—Willis J. Abbot. 


Native Heath.—Yesterday, I took a long walk 
in the country. As I watched the fluttering 
bobolinks and heard their wild, rippling song, I 
thought of the almost passionate love the English 
have for their skylarks—those symbols, as San- 
tayana calls them, of the English spirit. I won- 
dered why it is that we Americans do not have 
equally passionate loves for those birds and flow- 
ers and trees which are distinctly American. To 
the Scotsman, the heather is a portion of himself. 
Why do not our arbutus, blue gentians and moun- 
tain laurel, our elms and redwoods and pointed 
firs, stand to more of us as signs and tokens of 
home, as indissoluble parts of ourselves? 


—Mary Elien Chase. 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

















ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 





THE “MAGIC MICROPHONE” (Size oF a Sitver Dorttar) AND 
THE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE AMPLIFIER WHICH IS CON- 
TAINED IN THE “UNIPAK” WITH THE BATTERIES, REACHES 
A NEW HIGH IN CONVENIENCE AND PERFORMANCE. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL THERAPY OF THE 74 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION Distributor Franchises Open in Most of U. S. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
It's good. In fact it’s unique: It utilizes in an 
original manner the theories of language-teaching used 
in the public schools and in universities. 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered, 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 








If you have changed your address or if you 


are about to change it, please notify 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 35th St, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 


38th Year 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Teacher Training 
Further 





Beginners and Advanced Lessons. 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. 
information on request. 
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Compiled by JouN A. FERRALL 











Wasteful.—A middle aged woman, leaning 
out of her window, fell a short distance, but hap. 
pened to land in an open garbage can. Just then 
a couple of Chinese men passed by and saw her, 
“Look,” cried one, indicating the © woman, 
“Americans velly wasteful; she good for ten 
years yet.” 


Problem Solved.—It was her first visit to the 
big city and she was deeply interested in every- 
thing she saw. Finally she pointed excitedly to 
a building across the way. On its front was a 
large sign reading: Smith Manufacturing Com- 
pany. “Lawsamussy!” she cried. “I’ve met so 
many Smiths in my life, but I never knew before 
where they made ’em.” 


Advance of Civilization.— Newsweek tells us 
that a postgraduate student from Turkey was 
talking before the International Relations Club at 
Indiana University and remarked: “The women 
of Turkey have thrown away their veils but we 
still can’t see their faces—because they imme- 
diately adopted the Western custom of make-up.” 


A Deadlock.—A couple of horse-drawn ve- 
hicles met in a narrow London street, says Tit- 
Bits, and an argument started between the drivers 
as to the right of way. One, tired of the argu- 
ment, took up a newspaper from his pocket and 
began to read. After a time he looked up and 
demanded of the other: “Well, what abaht it? 
Ain’t yer goin’ to back out?” “Me?” came the 
reply. “Not likely! I’m just waitin’ to ’ave a 
look at that paper when yer’ve finished with it.” 


Blackout 
I never see my pastor’s eyes, 
He hides their light divine; 
For when he prays, he shuts his eyes; 
And when he preaches, mine! 


Lincoln’s Bust.—The little boy was visiting 
his aunt and had the misfortune to run into a 
bust of Abraham Lincoln in the hall, knocking 
it off its pedestal and breaking it. Much fright- 
ened he sought out his aunt to tell her. “You— 
you know that statue—the one out in the hall—” 
he began, nervously, when he found her. “Yes, 
I know the one you mean,” she told him. “Lin- 
coln’s bust.” The boy looked at her in the great- 
est astonishment. “Why Auntie!” he gasped. 


“Who told you?” 
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